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The American Indian 
Magazine 


The American Indian Magazine is issued as the Quarterly Journal of 
the Society of American Indians and-published as the official organ of the 
Society: 

The editors aim to’make the journal the medium of communication 
between students and friends of the American Indian; especially between 
those engaged in the uplift and advancement of the race. Its text matter 
is the best that. can be secured from the pens of Indians who think along 
racial les. and. from non-Indians whose interest in the affairs of the 
race is a demonstrated fact. 

The Editorial Board has undertaken to carry out the purposes of the 
Society of American Indians and to afford the American Indian a digni- 
fied national organ that shall be peculiarly his own, and published in- 
dependent of any governmental control, 

The Editorial Board invites friends of the race to unite with the native 
American in providing the Journal with a high quality of contributions. 
Although contributions are reviewed as far as possible, the Journal 
merely prints them and the authors of the accepted articles are respon- 
sible for the opinions they express. The ideas and desires of individuals 
may not be in harmony with the policy or expressed beliefs of the Society 
but upon a free platform free speech is not to be denied. Contributors 
must realize that this Journal cannot undertake to promote individual 
interests or engage in personal discussions... “The honor of the race and 
the good of the country shall be paramount.” 

The purpose of this Magazine is to. spread as widely as possible for 
the. use of Indians, non-Indian friends, students, social workers, and 
teachers the ideas and needs of the race, and to serve as an instrument 
through and by which the objects of the Society of American Indians 
may be achieved. We shall be glad to have the American press utilize 
such material as we may publish where it seems of advantage, and per- 
mission will be cheerfully granted. providing due credit is given the 
Journal and the author of the article, 

Authors and publishers are invited to send to the Editor-General, 
for editorial consideration in the Journal, such work of racial, scientific, 
or sociological interest as may prove of value to the readers of this pub- 
lication. 

All subscriptions and contributions should be sent to The Society of 
American Indians, Barrister Building, Washington, D. C. 
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The Sixth Annual 
Conference 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Sept. 26-Oct. 1, 1916 


@ Upon your shoulders rests the fate of a race 
—your race. Your response to its vital needs 
now measures the very depths of your character. 


q Every person of Indian blood and every friend of the 
American Indian is urgently invited to attend the Sixth 
Annual Conference. 


q The importance of our annual conferences is more far- 
reaching and important than realized by most members. 
In no uncertain way the results of our joint deliberations 
determine the place Indian blood is to occupy in the life 
of the nation. 


q At Cedar Rapids this year we have important questions 
of large import confronting us. The presence of every 
thinker who has pondered upon this Indian question is 
needed. We need you; the Red race needs you; the 
Country asks for your services. 


g Be prepared. Come to Cedar Rapids with thoughts 
well arranged for a clear presentation of facts. Some- 
thing is going to happen at Cedar Rapids. Be there, and 
help guide the destiny of the Red race into better 
channels. 


q@ At Cedar Rapids we must work out a more detailed 
method of assisting reservation Indians to better things, 
to real justice and toa real hope for the future. A way 
must be found to accomplish our ends. 


q At Cedar Rapids the burden of responsibility rests upon 
every educated man and won-an of Indian blood. These 
are their brothers’ keepers. The duty cannot and must 
not be shirked. Response to duty is a measurement of 
the very depths of character. 


q At Cedar Rapids it is our opportunity to lay down a 
policy that we can with confidence recommend to the 
Administration during the next four years. Changes are 





























coming in the Federalservice. These changes we ought to 
guide so that the Indians will be benefited as intended. 
We ought to back up our memorial to President Wilson 
of December 10, 1914, and insist without wavering that 
another four years shall not go by without some attention 
to the primary needs of the race as analyzed and laid 
down by the thinking members of the race. 


@ At Cedar Rapids the Society must lay down a more 
definite program for the year. The plans already being 
tried out must be studied and further understood. Great 
pains must be taken to strengthen the Society in its every 
line of endeavor. 


q@ Every member must realize that this is his Society. 
Its value and its work depends on the sum total of indi- 
vidual activity. The Society can do nothing if its members 
do nothing. Here then is your opportunity. Come to 
Cedar Rapids and do something for your race, thereby 
putting into application the good things you have been 
thinking about only. 


@ You can make the Society stronger if you will. We 
greatly need members who think clearly, who study with 
purpose and who know what reservation conditions are. 
Come with the strength of these things. 


@ At Cedar Rapids new Indian history will be made. 
Every Indian and friend of the Indian may become a 
maker of new history; he may contribute to the true 
freedom of the Red man. 


@ Every member of the Society of American Indians is a 
part of a great historic movement that influences the 
destiny of a race of men. Those who cannot come to 
Cedar Rapids should immediately join the Society and 
support this movement. No more patriotic act can be 
rendered the race than becoming a member of the Society 
and living up to its teachings. 


@ We believe that it is the privilege of every Indian and 
of every friend of the Indian to become a member of this 
Society. Every day it is becoming an increasing test of 
sincerity and character. The day will come when you 
will be asked why you are not a member of the Society. 


q If today you believe in freedom, justice and opportun- 
ity for. the Indian, and are sincere in your purpose to 
bring these rights to him, you are eligible to membership. 














Your Attention is Directed— 


To a serious study of our editorial pages, 107-120. 
There are things discussed in those pages that every 
member should know. 

To Gen. R. H. Pratt’s article on page 129. Gen. Pratt 
who demonstrated the capacity of the ‘“‘wildest’’ of Indi- 
ans for education and civilization in the days when it 
was thought better to shoot Indians than to admit them 
as fellow humans, always has a message full of thought- 
ful interest. 

To the opportunity this Society gives you to become a 
supporting part of a movement of the people themselves, 
independent of paternal oversight on the part of the 
government, to bring about the improvements necessary 
for a real uplift and redemption of the Red race in 
America. Page 115 may help you understand this oppor- 
tunity. 

To the problems of the Indian girl who returns to her 
reservation home after her years at school. Does she 
find an easy time and do things go smoothly with her? 
Read what Mrs. Goulette says, page 134. 

: To the problem of Indian health. An Indian doctor 


éught to know something about this. Read Ohiyesha, 


page 146. 

To another side of settling tribal claims. Mr. Sloan is 
a shrewd Nebraska lawyer and tells us what he thinks of 
claims. Read page 146. 

To the drawbacks of the Indian administration under 
the present system of law, see page 154. 

To the Society’s immediate need of financial support. 
Back up your good will and patriotism by finding a right 
tune for the hymn found on page 167. While reciting the 
verse send in a check. It will be received like a song of 
praise. Send the dollar now. 

To the announcement of the Sixth Conference, page 
165. Cedar Rapids, Iowa, extends you a welcome worth 
while. Let us all go to Cedar Rapids and make new 
history. 

To the pleasure you are denying your friends in not 
getting them to subscribe to the American Indian Maga- 
zine. Why not subscribe for them? Why not get that 
acquaintance who told you how interested he was in 
Indians to send in a subscription for himself. 
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Editorial Comment 


: THE Society of American Indians is an ex- 
An Unfinished ‘ ; é . 
Experiment periment. It is an acid test. It is a demon- 
stration of the qualities of the race. 

There are those who have in error thought that once born the 
Society was a matured body, able to do whatsoever its mem- 
bers wished. Immediately men and women ‘became confused 
as to the purpose of the Society. Some wanted one thing, some 
wanted another. The experiment began to look like a failure. 
The “want to get” idea loomed larger than the ‘‘ want to give.”’ 
There came a cry of ‘‘getting things for Indians!”’ getting rights, 
lands, funds! It was just a cry, but though the Society had ears 
it had as yet no hands. There came a cry of “getting bills in 
Congress,”’ but the individual units of the Society were not 
agreed as to what bills were good and what bad. The Society 
grew and yet is growing. It is the dawning consciousness of a 
race rising new born to a new life. 

With this growth comes a mighty question: What ts the moral 
fibre of the American Indian of today as revealed in the test of char- 
acter provided by the Society of American Indians? ‘This ques- 
tion is on the lips of every careful observer, for indeed the So- 
ciety is a supreme test of character, of moral qualities and 
mental texture. 

The Society is to prove whether or not the red race in America 
has indeed a soul and is a living force. It is a test of the value 
of American Indian blood in the life of the nation, not alone as an 
individual worker but as a cohesive element. ‘“‘Can they stick 
together, can they take a stand on moral issues and maintain it?” 
were questions asked as soon as this Society was organized. Men 
shook their heads and said the Society was foredoomed. 

The first and supreme demonstration of this Society is its 
cohesive force, its ability to “stick together.’ Small nations, 
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small factions, small people have split away from larger growths 
because they were unable to hold together. Moral anarchism, 
a factional spirit and selfishness, when linked with envy, jeaousy 
or hatred, work destruction in any organization or in any na- 
tion. For centuries the Indian people have lived as tribes and 
bands, divided and hopelessly at odds. The observer of today 
looks for old jealousies and old feuds to break out in individuals in 
new forms; he waits to see if Indian blood indeed is rebellious to 
order and jealous of all power not its own. The world awaits 
the sign of disruption. Are you the man to hold forth the sign? 
Who is—is there one? 

This Society is the test of Indian blood and character. The 
future measure of the Indian people depends upon the collective 
response of our membership. Let us remember that our chief 
mission is to stand united and move in harmony. No legislative 
controversy, no dispute about officers, laws, policy or opinion 
about what our members have done or have not done is as im- 
portant as proving that an Indian Society can live and become 
permanent—it is the blood test. 

It matters a great deal what the world thinks of us, for the place 
the Indian is to occupy depends upon this. It is for us to defi- 
nitely prove the moral qualities of Indian blood reacting upon it- . 
self. We must demonstrate what the attitude of the individual 
is to the body of people and prove that Indians in the same pro- 
portion as the whites are ‘‘social minded.’’ We must show that 
there is a large percentage of the favored by wealth, by education 
and by moral equipment, that feels its responsibility to its fel- 
lows as imperative duty. We must prove the Indian responsive; 
we must prove him reaching out from himself to a larger world. 
We must understand what all these things mean. 

Our first duty, then, is to stand the test of cohesiveness, the 
test of responsiveness and the test of concerted action. All this 
requires the losing sight of self and the exercise of great patience. 
After a complete demonstration of these things we can expect to 
reach out in matters of legal dispute, in bills in Congress, in a 
campaign for governmental reform, and only then we can expect 
success in every thing we desire. 

First we must become strong through unity, but we cannot be 
strong if our individual members cannot consolidate. Our 
strength must arise from a healthy growth. With strength must 
come intelligent planning, wise action, well chosen method. Our 
organization must house a soul. As the Society is the mind of 
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the race, so must there be within the Society a soul to move it. 
It is here we must be extremely cautious. There are those who 
would confuse our minds and destroy our souls; so also there 
are those who would destroy this Society and thus crush the soul 
of a race. It is here we must be exceedingly wise. We may 
wish to do many great things with laws, with congressmen, with 
Indian agents, with the Indian Bureau, with the material things 
of the Indian world. We may strike out to work and even fight 
because work and fight we must, but hold—! The wise warrior 
and the wise workman has the proper implement of his trade. 
The soldier has guns and ammunition; the laborer his tools. The 
soldier obeys his officers and fights in an organization that holds 
together; the laborer toils by rules and regulations and is backed 
by a guild or union. Order, obedience, preparation, equipment 
are all necessary things to success. Without these things failure 
will come. 

When you hear Indians say what your Society should do, ought 
to do, must do, do you ever pause to think of how your Society 
is prepared to meet the situation? Is the Society indeed a proper 
instrument for the action demanded? Has it the money, the 
men, the time to do what is asked? Who is to pay for the thing 
demanded? Who will supply the power needed? Would it 
not be folly to strike out without counting resources? Then let 
reason obtain. There are things the Society can do exceedingly 
well and there are important things we cannot do, because we have 
no tools, no weapons, no ammunition. In our disappointment 
over legislation, rights that are denied, trust funds withheld, do 
not blame the Society. 

Our first duty is to build up the body that holds the soul of 
the race. Never forget that howsoever needful material things are, 
the race spirit first must survive. In the zeal of your endeavor 
over reforms and rights do not make the mistake of attacking 
your Society. Do not contribute to its failure, do not become 
an explosive force that causes disruption. Bury pride, ambition, 
personal feeling and bury them deep, for what profit it a race if 
tt gain the whole world and lose its soul? 

How shall we prove ourselves? In the story of the race that 
shall be written, shall it be said that we grasped for straws and 
not for the life buoys that a little effort would have brought 
within our reach? 
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A Biography of No single man has done more to emphasize 
Gen. R.H. Pratt the human side of the Indian than Gen. Pratt. 
It was his abiding faith in the mental and moral 
qualities of the American Indian that made possible the training 
and education of the Indian youth in non-reservation schools. 
Through all the years he has fought as a sterling soldier fights— 
for principle, for justice, and for the real civilization and freedom 
of the Indian. The life of this man and a treatise on the beliefs 
he has held, set forth in the form of a book, would be a mighty 
help to every student of the problem of Indian adjustment. We 
have asked the General to write; if he will not, then some thorough 
student of the Indian problem should do it. A biographer must 
be the keenest of writers and philosophers and possess a real news 
instinct. 
We need a biography of Gen. Pratt; we want it soon. We want 
it to be a true analysis of this discoverer of the Indian. 
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The Change THE work of our Society has been highly 
We Have Wrought successful in certain lines. Perhaps the care- 


ful observer may have noted the change in. 


attitude that the American newspaper has taken toward the 
American Indian. The magazine world also has a new mes- 
sage to give of the first American. In the change of front and 
in the readjustment of opinion that has come we feel certain that 
we have had an important place. Our Society and our Magazine 
have been powerful factors in deflecting the stream of public 
thought, small as we may seem. The very fact that we exist 
as a Society and that we publish a periodical is an answer to the 
question of what the modern Indian is. Our existence saves the 
battle at the psychological moment and causes the far retreat of 
former foes. The admission is made that the irreclaimable red 
man is making creditable progress. 

Certain of our members (and even your Editor) are one time 
newspaper men or are able to reach the central offices of publish- 
ing houses. By pointing out the aims and the ideals of the 
Society of American Indians a new impression has been made, 
and the Indian is winning a new place in the heart of America. 
This fact is reflected in the daily press, though we must confess 
it has not been entirely reformed as yet. Our plan has been to 
put real facts in the hands of newspaper men, magazine men, edu- 
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cators, scientists, sociologists, lawyers and clergymen and lectur- 
ers. We have encouraged many to speak and write on Indian 
subjects as never before. Even in this hour of world horrors the 
press of the country gives us no small space. But our ambition 
that America shall know and understand her duty to the red 
man, learn the value of the red man, once redeemed from ward- 
ship, and find in him a fellow citizen, is yet not satisfied. We 
shall continue to press our invitation until magazines, professional 
and otherwise, publish special Indian numbers, not on the old 
time Indian of the past, but upon the modern Indian of today, 
his progress and his problems. We are not boasting before plan- 
ning but merely hinting of definite promises. 

This much we say in conclusion: The Indian situation can 
never be the same in the future as in the past; our Society has 
helped turn the stream into a straighter channel. We feel that 
many of the really great men of our country have been won to a 
greater confidence in the red race and its future. And herein 
lies a heavy responsibility for each of us; we must demonstrate 
that we have been worthy of confidence and that the higher re- 
gard we have found is deserved. How we conduct ourselves in 
the future is a matter that history will record to the shame or 
the fame of the people who proudly boast themselves the ‘‘first 


Americans.’’ This must not be an idle boast. 

ese 
Congress and CONGRESS this year has been called upon 
Revolutionary to discuss several bills seeking certain wide 
Legislation departures in the method of handling Indian 


affairs. These bills had strong backing and numerous Indians 
and whites argued for them. Important measures considered 
were: (1) the Hastings Bill (H. R. 108) to confer upon the 
Superintendent of the Five Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma the 
authority now conferred by law upon the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs and the Secretary of the Interior respecting lands allotted 
to the enrolled members of the Five Civilized Tribes and their 
individual moneys; (2) the Lane Bill, (S. 4452) to abolish the 
Indian Bureau; (3) the Johnson Bill, (S. 3904) to provide for the 
“conferring upon the tribes or bands of Indians the right of 
nomination and election of their agents and superintendents, to 
encourage them to interest themselves in their own affairs,’’ etc. 

These three bills were subject to the criticism and objection of 
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many persons interested in Indian affairs, notwithstanding their 
endorsement by many Indians and citizens. Those who inter- 
posed objections were such men as Joseph H. Choate, Francis E. 
Leupp, Ex-Congressman Charles H. Burke, Carl E. Grammar, the 
Indian Rights Association and others. Perhaps it is a fortunate 
thing that the bills should have a thorough airing. 

The Hastings bill had the united support of the Oklahoma 
delegation in Congress, but many friends of the Indian remember- 
ing the many frauds and injuries committed in Oklahoma upon the 
restricted Indians, filed protests and objections. Millions of 
dollars in property, mineral, coal, oil and other rights are con- 
cerned as well as the welfare of these Indians. Oklahoma natur- 
ally desires to exercise authority over her Indian citizens. The 
arguments of her Congressmen and citizens are strong and plaus- 
ible, but notwithstanding all this many friends of the Indians 
not having political or property interests there see grave danger 
in creating a new Indian department not subject to direct Federal 
oversight. 

The Johnson bill deprives the Interior Department of the ap- 
pointing power and encroaches upon the present civil service safe- 
guard. Some objectors have stated that the election of super- 
intendents would only create a more complex political situation 
and lead to even greater corruption than ever before. Joseph 
Choate says: ‘Anyone familiar with Indians can readily imagine 
how the more dependent full bloods would thus become the easy 
prey of conniving mixed bloods and unscrupulous whites.”’ 

Perhaps the time is not yet ripe for this revolutionary legisla- 
tion, but certainly the time must come when there is a greater 
order, more justice, and more efficiency in Indian administration. 
Clogged by rule and routine the Indian Office has difficult work. 
What is needed is a roll of the competent, a simplification of 
the law, the payment of trust funds to competents and a speedy 
settlement of tribal claims. 

eee 


Our Magazine’s As a journal of constructive thought our 


Success publication has been a success. From far 

and wide have come letters of commendation 
for our venture in journalism. Some of these letters are very 
pleasing to the editor for they are written by the great men of 
the country, great statesmen, great editors. We are gratified 
to know that we have helped men think, we are glad that our 
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Indian brethren are thinking and that they find food for thought 
in what we write and publish. We are likewise gladdened that 
our friends of other races have come to know the American Indian 
better because of our attempts. 

The success of The Quarterly Journal made it seem possible that 
an enlargement of our appeal may enlarge our sphere of useful- 
ness. This consideration led with the beginning of this volume 
to the change of the name to The American Indian Magazine. 
A journal of a particular Society appears too clannish many times 
for the general reader. Thus, after writing the most active mem- 
bers of the Society both Indian and Associate, the change of name 
took place. The character and purpose of the publication are 
not changed, for The American Indian Magazine is still the Quar- 
terly Journal of the Society of American Indians.” 

The last number of the magazine justified the new departure if 
the letters from our readers are any gauge. Our future usefulness 
depends upon the support of our members and subscribers. Our 
field is a large one and we are the only periodical of the kind de- 
signed to meet its demands. If we continue it is because our 
friends desire us to press on to a permanent place in the field of con- 
structive journalism. 


@$e @ 
Flooding the THERE is a project on foot to back up the 
Gardens of the waters at the intersection of the east and west 


Chippewas branches of the Chippewa river. A large com- 


mercial interest is after the water power of Post and Chief lakes. 
This proposition affects the Lac Court d’Oreilles and Chippewas. 
It will mean the destruction of a large portion of their food supply. 
On the lowlands of this region grow the berries used by the Chip- 
pewas. There also abound the ducks and wild game that have 
supplied the larder of these people for years. In the drowned land 
grows the wild rice that they have gathered from time out of mem- 
ory. The Chippewas protest. ‘This reservation was set apart 
for us and our children,” they assert. ‘We take this stand and 
desire to protect our homes, and lands and places where we have 
lived all these years, enjoying the waters and the woods.”’ Cer- 
tainly this situation should be carefully examined that no injustice 
be done. Our information comes from Ira Isham and Steve 
Grover, men who surely are patriots and worthy of confidence. 
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Unity or Discord in WO divergent ideas are advanced as the 
Organized Effort primary purpose of the Society of American 

Indians. One is that the Society should be- 
come active along lines of particular legislation and advocate cer- 
tain bills having more or less political ends; and the other is that 
the Society should concern itself with intensive measures affecting 
the education, social standards, morals and inspiration of the In- 
dians and keep clear of political or legislative controversy. 

A society of voluntary nature and supported by voluntary con- 
tributions cannot hope to compete with political factors or factions 
backed by large interests and supported by adequate funds. A 
society composed of men and women of various degrees of educa- 
tion, conditions of environment, of religious, social and political be- 
liefs cannot expect unity of action in political measures. Realizing, 
however, the value of a mutual interchange of ideas the society in- 
vites a free discussion on all matters affecting the welfare of the 
race. In full confidence as to the essential loyalty of its members, 
the Society can and ought to unite on certain first principles, such 
as are laid down in our statement of objects, our annual platform 
and in our basic legislative program. 

There are those who are interested in certain congressional bills. 
These bills as one reads them seem virtuous or vicious as one knows 
the condition of Indian affairs, the corruption of some politicians, 
the pressure of grazing or mineral interests or the weakness of the 
Indian law as it stands. 

Honorable men may range themselves for or against these bills. 
They may press their ideas with considerable heat in accordance 
with the facts or conditions as they see them. Now for the Society, 
as an organization, toenter pro or con into a controversy would 
mean disruption, despite the merits of the case. 

In the heat of a pitched battle even intelligent men cannot see 
why their opponents cannot see as they see. Oftentimes under 
such conditions a man believes every other man not exactly on his 
side, an enemy to be denounced in “strong terms.’’ Under such 
conditions it is best to closely examine every principle and premise 
upon which judgment is based, lest we err against truth. We 
should seek the truth and strive for justice, but neither truth nor 
justice can be achieved by unjust and untruthful criticism. Yet 
human nature, forgetting its divine mission, often errs in the heat 
of controversy. Weasa Society want no destructive controversy. 
Many worthy members of the Society believe that to stand united 
upon even one point of agreement will mean more to us than any- 
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thing else possibly can, when the ultimate effect is considered. The 
demonstration of moral back bone, clear judgment and wise action 
will bring a respectful consideration. Belligerent bombast and 
fistic threats are only the feeble emanations of mental or moral 
weaklings. 

The proposition, therefore, stands as one of politics or principles, 
the issue of war or of wisdom, the seeking of favor today or the 
triumph of justice for all time. The short road may lead to the 
chasm and the long highway over the mountain to the premised 
land. 


In whatever stand we make it is imperative for success to have 
a united front. Disorder in the ranks is the delight of the enemy. 
Which shall it be with us, disorder or order? The weakness of con- 
tending forces or the strength of united action? 

We ask these questions because our Society as an internal move- 
ment of men and women of Indian blood is the most important 
action ever taken by the American Indians within the United 
States. Whatever our politics are or our wishes and beliefs in 
legislative matters it behooves us to think well upon our ways. 
Men are not legislated into righteousness, education, civilization or 
freedom, though right legislation may help the conditions under 
which these things exist. We believe that our annual platforms 
have set forth certain fundamental doctrines of legislation. On 
these things upon which we have agreed let us stand inflexibly, and 
continue our demands because we can demonstrate that we de- 
serve them and are able to make just use of the benefits we crave. 


ee @¢ 


A World In counting over the objects and opportuni- 
Opportunity for _ties of this Society the larger and more per- 
the Society manent necessities must receive first considera- 
tion. We ought to remember that one of the principal duties we 
have to perform is to bring out into high relief the inherent virtues 
of the Red race and to win a world respect because that race has 
proven itself capable of producing men and women of lofty char- 
acter and of unselfish devotion. We must show these men and 
women of large mind and heart, above petty stooping to quer- 
relous criticisms and above any meanness of temper. We must 
encourage all those higher things that make men more noble beings 
and prove that these same lofty things have made Red men worthy 
of every respectful consideration. We must encourage the genius 
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of the race and spur it on to wider knowledge, to greater industry 
and to a keener realization of its duty to its own unfortunate. But 
the end is not here; the Red man must labor not alone for self and 
for race, but for all humanity. Selfishness has no friends. 

Our large opportunity is to provide the more favored members 
of the race a chance for service, to encourage the work of their 
brain and hands and to build up a race character that the world 
will respect. We are working for all time, not for today only. 
We are making history and we are to be judged by the material 
we ourselves build into that history. To maintain the right to be 
considered worthy the American Indian, people must constantly 
demonstrate their ability to give largely of themselves and their 
resources, even at much sacrifice. We must do great things on 
par with the great things the most favored of men do, and this 
though we ourselves are bound down by heavy chains. It is not 
enough that we resign ourselves to fate; we must make fate serve 
us. If there are chains we must labor as if there were none, for 
only unto peoples who have thus sundered the signs of bondage 
is accorded real freedom. And in bearing our own burdens we 
must also bear the burdens of the world and thereby demonstrate 
our share in its privileges. Our Society, therefore, is not for the 
American Indian alone but for the benefit and encouragement of 
all the peoples of the earth. We desire our increasing knowledge 
and happiness to react that this may be so. 

Our Magazine, likewise, is not for the interest of Indians alone, 
for our interests are broader than those of one historic race. We 
are reaching outward as well as inward. In our outward reach- 
ing through our publication we are to give the world an American 
Indian product wherein is set forth the race thought and ideal. 
If the universities and libraries of civilization find within our pages 
real contributions to science, literature, history, sociology, edu- 
cation and philosophy, these centers of culture will radiate a greater 
respect for the Red race. 

In arriving at an estimate of ourselves as a people, let us recall 
the “Tests of Civilization” as written down by James Bryce: 

“Tt is only vulgar minds that mistake bigness for greatness, for 
greatness is of the soul, not of the body. In the judgment which 
history will hereafter pass upon the forty centuries of recorded prog- 
ress toward civilization that now lie behind us, what are the tests 
it will apply to determine the true greatness of people? Not popu- 
lation, not territory, not wealth, not military power. Rather will 
history ask: What examples of lofty character and unselfish de- 
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votion to honor and duty has a people given? What has it done to in- 
crease the volume of knowledge? What thoughts and what ideals 
of permanent value and unexhausted fertility has it produced in 
poetry, music, and the other arts to be an unfailing source of en- 
joyment to posterity? The small peoples need not fear the ap- 
plication of such tests.” 

Can this Society see that its larger opportunity is to give and 
not to get? Can we not see that in order to get we must give? 
Can we not see that the Society and the Magazine must serve as a 
medium through which the race may respond to all its higher 
duties and give to the world examples of genius, thrift and char- 
acter? We are a small people numerically and yet the world will 
gauge us by the best and highest standards. Where shall we stand 
in the scale? Can we measure up to the tests that James Bryce 
has set forth to determine the greatness of a people? 


ee ¢ 


The Commissioner HON. CaTo SELLS is reported to have re- 
of Indian Affairs fused the nomination for Congressman from 

his home state, Texas. His desire is to stay 
in the saddle and finish his plans for the administration of Indian 
affairs. It is a long hard ride, and many there are, who riding at 
full tilt, lunge at him with double-pointed pikes. Will he be upset? 
Will he fall half way toward the goal he is working toward? Who 
shall tell us? 

The office of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs is a difficult 
one. The face of the Indian problem is a shifting, changing one, 
like a sand bank pouring down to a level. Against the Indians 
and Indian property are arrayed powerful interests. These in- 
terests want to get control of Indian rights and property. They 
are entrenched , commercially and politically. With great ingenuity 
they let loose the gad flies that make a Commissioner’s task one 
for a patient man with infinite wisdom. What Commissioner has 
there been who has not been annoyed, threatened, overridden. 
The more determined a Commissioner is to see absolute justice 
done, the more he will be assailed. The position of Indian Com- 
missioner is not a pleasant one. We venture to say that no Com- 
missioner who once has stepped out of the chair wishes to come 
back. We imagine that Mr. Valentine and Mr. Leupp are well 
satisfied to find rest after their experiences there. 

In this position there can only be real success when every force 
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is working forward to a single purpose, and when Congress, the 
Administration, the people of the country and the Indians them- 
selves are back of a man who has wisdom, vision and courage to 
carry out a logical plan for the adjustment of the Indian population 
to the requirements of American civilization. There must be co- 
operation, team play, there must be confidence in the Commissioner, 
there must be a determination on the part of Congress to stay the 
grafters’ hands until the laws are remedied and the Indians placed 
safely on the road to real civic freedom. Without this cooperation 
every Commissioner of Indian Affairs who finally steps out of 
office, if he has been an honest man who has cared, will leave the 
work with broken health and perhaps a broken heart. The task 
is a thankless one and no man should expect to fill the position 
except at the cost of himself and the sacrifice of every personal 
feeling. 

This state of affairs ought not to obtain. The Congress should 
lay down a program, a clear set of rulings, and while providing for 
the protection of life and property, make possible the sure efficiency 
of the Indian citizen when he arrives at the point where he is a 
citizen indeed. Until a codified law with the proper changes has 
been provided and tribal claims settled we shall expect the Indians 
and the Indian Office to suffer. Until a Commissioner has high 
grade Superintendents and honest informants entirely, and until 
such a Commissioner has thorough backing by all concerned, his 
position will remain an unenviable one. 
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a THE first national observance of American 
Day Indian Day was a distinct success. The en- 

thusiasm with which the idea was seized upon 
by schools, organizations and the general public was no less as- 
tonishing than gratifying, considering our limited means for a 
publicity campaign. 

Every state with an Indian population was reached, and in most 
cases there was a cordial response. Even states having no Indians 
were glad to join in the observance. From Connecticut to Cali- 
fornia there was a response that demonstrates that the idea has 
taken root and will grow. 

We feel some degree of pleasure in recording the success of the 
celebration of American Indian Day in New York, where, by the 
proclamation of the Governor, the day was set aside as a definite 
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day for celebration. The Governor was backed up by the Com- 
missioner of Education and by the Director of the Department of 
Natural Science. In the Bulletin of the University of the State 
of New York the Governor’s proclamation was printed and sent 
to 14,000 schools. More than two million school children were 
reached. Schools and churches in New York city held memorial 
services. Among those participating in church exercises there 
were Red Fox James and Amos One Road. Mr. James, it will be 
remembered, rode from Montana to Washington advertising the 
idea and securing endorsement. 

The schools of Albany, the capital city, and of Schenectady were 
reached and more than 5,000 school children told a new story of 
the Red Man, his hopes and destiny as an American. In Rochester 
a special field day was inaugurated under the direction of Col. J. S. 
Moulthrup. There a great city park was dedicated to the memory 
of the American Indian and an invitation issued to every Red Man 
to make it his resting place when in the city. The school children 
then planted a sturdy young oak and named it “‘The Society of 
American Indian’s Tree.”” On American Indian Day, Lewis H. 
Morgan Chapter of the New York State Archeological Society 
convened in extraordinary session, at the home of President Alvin 
H. Dewey to honor the day and the first American. 

One special feature about the celebration should be noted; it is 
that the wild west Indian was not imitated or held up as the ideal 
Red Man. The theme was‘ The American Indian as Our Friend and 
Fellow Citizen.” The topics discussed in speeches and addresses 
centered on, ‘‘ The Indian and Nature,” ‘The Indian and His Best 
Ideals,’’ ‘What We May Learn from the Indian,”’ “‘ How the Indian 
Has Assisted in the Upbuilding of Civilization and of the Republic,” 
“The Indian Today and His Future,”’ ‘‘ The Indian in Literature.”’ 

Throughout all the ceremonies there was only a dignified ex- 
pression of regard and friendship. Those who predicted a reign 
of terror from painted faced children brandishing tomahawks were 
disappointed. Children have learned of a different sort of a Red 
Man and with the continuation of American Indian Day the coun- 
try will have a new conception, a kindler sympathy and a new 
sense of responsibility. Commissioner Finley of the New York 
public school system advised an out door celebration. The Boy 
Scouts of Albany therefore celebrated the day by a “‘field day”’ at 
their accustomed sports marching at evening to the State Educa- 
tion Building where the State Archeologist and Ethnologist con- 
ducted the troops through a series of exhibits that depict the old 
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Indian at his home life as a man of peace, industry and statesman- 
ship. 

New York was not alone in its school celebrations. Connecti- 
cut and Wisconsin both had special days. In Milwaukee, Mr. 
W. J. Kershaw spoke in all the principal schools, to the delight and 
instruction of thousands of children. Next year Milwaukee wants 
“Indian Day” observed with a more extended program. From 
every source we have the same report and from many widely 
separated localities there have come the questions: ‘‘Why has the 
celebration not been observed before,’”’ or ‘Why didn’t we think 
of this before,” or “‘ Why didn’t we start Indian Day long ago?” 

Popular approval is indicated by the abundance of newspaper 
comment, both news and editorial. Some papers seemed surprised 
that there were any Indians left, others said the ‘‘ Indian was hardly 
worth celebrating,” but in the overwhelming majority of cases the 
press of the country gave the new day a cordial greeting. 


a wm B® 
The Ideal American Citizen 


He loves—that is, he has a passionate devotion la 
personal, religious and political. 

He rejects government by a class whether small or large, wn 
governors by divine grace, and believes in government by the 
people. 

He desires justice in all the relations of human society, and 
neither asks nor grants privileges. 

He is tolerant of opinion unlike his own, and submits in prac- 
tice to the opinion or wish of the majority. 

He believes that the liberty of the individual should be exer- 
cised under the restraints of established law, the embodiment of 
common morality and common sense. 

He believes that the roots of the free state are in the family 
and in universal education.—The Red Man’s Journal. 





The Editor’s Viewpoint 
The White Aryan and the Red American 


HE history of the Aryan, or White race, is one of absorbing in- 

terest. The story of the prehistoric Indo-Aryan and his 
flocks of sheep begins at a point when mankind had evolved several 
special types. Ideals of race life were one by one being formed 
and cultivated. These ideals at length grew into systems of 
society, systems of government, systems of religion, systems of lit- 
erature, systems of thought life. A mighty people were in the 
making when the proto-Aryans began toevolve. The world today 
bears the impress of these people more deeply than any other. 

Seldom have we read a work that has stirred the heart and the 
imagination more deeply than the two volumes of Dr. Joseph P. 
Widney’s, “‘Race Lifeof the Aryan Peoples.’’* A methodical his- 
tory of the race, in its various divisions, with special reference to 
the principles, the ideals, the desires, the thoughts of the White 
race, is given. The aim has been to account for the supremacy of 
the European Aryan and the later American Aryan. 

Dr. Widney does well until he starts to formulate a philosophy 
on the cultural life of the non-Aryan races upon a basis of an 
incomplete or defective knowledge. Yet we are inclined to 
agree with most of what he says of the White race, in its various 
divisions. In his second volume he describes the Aryan race in 
the new world. Naturally in describing the settlement of the 
continents, he speaks of the American Indian. He admires many 
things about the Indian, and some things he evidently does not 
admire. To the learned writer’s mind the Indian is one of the 
“races that is passing.’”’ A chapter is devoted to this subject. 
Every student of race problems may read with large profit his 
analysis of America’s race problems and also his explanation of 
why civilization is exterminating the Indian. Our wish, how- 
ever, is that he had written with a broader knowledge and pre- 
sented an even array of facts. As we read his chapter on the 
Indian we find ourself agreeing upon one paragraph and disa- 
greeing upon another. In the end we think he has failed to explain 
all the causes of race deterioration and extinction. We wish he 
had read some of the writing of Dr. William H. Holmes, of General 
Pratt, or of Prof. McKenzie. Dr. Widney impresses us as hav- 


*Funk and Wagnalls Company, 1907. 121 
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ing his race psychology indurated in certain sections, like sand, 
concretions or “clay dogs’ in otherwise homogeneous matter. 
Yet the “lumpy logic’? does not destroy the vast body of his 
conclusions; it merely impairs the value of some and perhaps 
casts a shadow of doubt over the depth of others. 

In speaking of the “lower races’’ he believes that some have 
very little capacity and cannot progress further. He has no be- 
lief or faith, that given opportunity, environment and incentive, 
a man of barbarian ancestry will rise to civilization and become 
an aggressive factor in it. Certain races he thinks have come 
to the end of their destinctive race life and must vanish. He even 
denies that an Indian, for example, can borrow the civilization 
of the white man and succeed. Evidently he does not know of 
General Pratt’s dictum, “‘To civilize the Indian get him into 
civilization.’”’ Before we comment further it is only fair that 
we present Dr. Widney’s own words on this subject: 

‘May not races of the lower type of development now borrow 
civilization of a higher type from the Aryan and so rise to his 
level?’”’ he asks. ‘“‘But here again,’’ he answers, ‘‘we find our- 
selves face to face with what seems to be another basic law. 
Every racial division of mankind seems to have a type of civili- 
zation which, and which only, is normal to that especial race. 
All other types seem to be abnormal and alien to it. Its own type 
is normal because it is in harmony with the individual race type 
of mind, and has been evolved by it. A borrowed civilization 
ignores and violates this law, for the types are dissimilar. It is 
not a difference of degree, but an unlikeness of type. This fact 
explains why borrowed civilizations have always proved to be 
failures when taken from radically unlike peoples. And persist- 
ence means race death. The Hawaiian Islander, the American 
Indians, the Maori of New Zealand, are cases to the point. Nor 
does the borrowed civilization ever seem more than a mere veneer- 
ing over the ingrained native fibre, ready to peel and strip off with 
time and stress. But again it is urged they have thus failed in 
the borrowing because they have received only the vices of the 
white man’s civilization. But then, in reply, comes the inquiry, 
why have they thus received only the vices? Why did they 
not instead receive the virtues? They had the choosing....... 

“There are civilizations and races that are dying out from the 
face of the earth today which have lost their aggressive force, which 
can no longer compete with the higher types, and which like the 
native grasses and plants of many new lands, disappear before 
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the higher and more vigorous types that come as intruders. A 
moral blight has settled down; they are following the pathway of 
Egypt, Babylonia, of Phonecia and of the old Hittite....... And 
the end of the law is the evolution of the higher. Sentiment may 
weep over the dying out of the less capable, and the type itself 
may protest with the pathos of the dying; but the fact of the 
passing remains....... 

‘The problem of the Red Man is only a repetition of the prob- 
lem which has been upon the world since time began—the attempt 
to reconcile and harmonize two radically unlike and irreconcilable 
types of race life; and no man has ever yet, in all the years of 
battling and bloodshed, been able to find a peaceful solution. 

“The Indians of New England and the Middle States have be- 
come the American Gipsy in the midst of a civilization which he 
cannot enter in....... He is the helpless onlooker of a civiliza- 
tion which to him is an impossibility. He simply cannot....... 

“Our English civilization in the fixed rigidity of its remorse- 
less sweep seems as yet to have found no place for the weakling 
and the incapable. The race ultimatum has been, ‘Succeed or 
die.” And they die....... 

“But what to do with the Red Man? The fatal weakness of 
democracy in its dealings with such people is that it attempts 
to give them equality, when it is the inequality of paternalism 
that they need, and must have if they are not to speedily die out. 
Equality to them is death, not life....... The self restrained 
liberty of the English they cannot understand. Liberty as he 
understands it and uses it, is to them incomprehensible,—that one 
should give up the rights to personally avenge his own wrong— 
that the rights of the individual should be subordinated to the 
public good—that each man should not be able in all things to 
do just as he pleases. These things are contrary to the spirit 
of the Red Man’s life....... And then the capacity to become 
the earth’s master, not simply its drifting waif—it is not in the 
blood.’’ 


Evidently Dr. Widney does not know that thousands of red 
men in a clean environment are successful citizens, even with a 
“borrowed civilization.” True civilization, we are inclined to 
believe, is not the property of any race, any more than air or 
water or truth. Civilization as we understand it is simply the 
right way to live. It is a state of society wherein mankind strives 
to attain what is noblest and just, to discover and to understand 
truth, to live that others may live, to strive that others may 
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strive, to develop without exploiting, to bless and not to blight. 

If the human mind of any race can learn, there is hope for that 
mind and that race. If shock does not and cannot cause an 
awakening to the dangerous situation of the race and the race-man 
then indeed there is mental stagnation, incompetence and death. 
If the race within itself cannot invent a way out or seize upon the 
higher forces that come to it and make use of them it shall surely 
die. But we have been shown by a study of facts that Indians can 
survive and become aggressive elements in civilization, using the 
so called, ‘‘borrowed”’ civilization in itsentirety. What to Dr. 
Widney ‘‘seems to be a basic law”’ does not “‘seem”’ so when ana- 
lyzed. ‘That thousands of Indians perish upon contact with civil- 
ization is not due to ancestral traits or mentality, but to the 
reaction of social, moral, economic, and hygienic surroundings. 
White people in exactly the same surroundings as the “ vanishing”’ 
Indians would perish, despite their ‘“‘race blood.”’ 

Indians perish because their lives are no longer filled with self- 
made mental food, they perish because of foreign diseases that 
they have not evolved a resistance for through centuries of afflic- 
tion. We have compiled a series of notes extracted from the ac- 
counts of travelers, demonstrating that “‘civilized’’ men staying 
for a day in a community of native people hitherto untouched by 
civilization will cause an epidemic of disease that will destroy 
a large portion of the native people. The “‘civilized’’ man is a 
walking laboratory of germs which his blood either poisons or re- 
sists. The primitive man though he knows nothing of sanitation, 
knows nothing of resisting the new “‘civilized”’ diseases, as measles, 
smallpox or scarlet fever. These diseases have killed countless 
Indians. Likewise primitive nerves have not the same resistance 
to alcohol that the European has. The civilized man springs from 
ancestors who were pickled for centuries in pots of beer and casks 
of wine or brandy. Those who live today are the survivors of 
this fiery test of flesh and brain. No doubt millions perished 
from alcoholic poison just as Indians perish today. The Indian 
does not perish because he is not a white man, but because he is 
human and succumbs to the same poisons and diseases the white 
man did when he first encountered these things. 


We are also told that the Indian is a helpless onlooker of a civil- 
ization that to him is an impossibility. We are quite sure that 
there are many things in our modern “‘civilization” that are utterly 
“‘impossible,’’ crude, selfish, barbaric and inconsistent. We do 
not wonder that the Indian stands still and resents them. But, 
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even so, many Indians swallow the entire fruit of the Aryan mind 
and thrive upon it. Many others are slowly learning. 

Our informant tells of the development of Aryan civilization 
and in a closing chapter of his book dreams how it may develop 
to a higher and more just civilization, yet, in speaking of the 
civilization in which the Indian is supposed to die, he would 
have us believe that our present civilization is a nearly perfect 
thing. A recent writer has answered this by saying, “‘We are 
trying to give the Indian something we have not ourselves.”” The 
fact is that the Indian dies from a faulty and imperfect civiliza- 
tion’s evils, but not from the results of real civilization. The 
Aryan race is not yet civilized and centuries perhaps will elapse 
before it is. The statement that the Indian borrows civilization 
as a veneer which soon is stripped off, can be said of the Aryan 
himself. The white race is very thinly varnished with civiliza- 
tion and when the heat of hate flares up, the Aryan becomes the 
most ingenious and crafty savage the world has ever beheld— 
scalping, killing women and children, pillaging, and harrying 
nations and states. Great death dealing machines for nation 
murder are invented and used by civilized nations when in con- 
flict for the right to sell their wares or sail the seas. Even in 
times of peace these machines are made, with the idea that some- 
time “the day”” may come to use them against other nations. We 
wonder if this is all quite civilized. 

Weare also told that the Indians must live under paternal care, 
or lacking it, they will perish. Care must be given for a while 
to the storm-bound traveler, but not forever. The people of 
our country have insisted that the Indians rapidly be taught what 
modern civilization is and requires of a man and of a woman, 
and, that after training, he be set on the road to freedom, facing 
the race ultimatum, “‘Succeed or die.”” Can it be that our au- 
thor thinks that no Indians succeed, and that if they do, a demo- 
cratic republic makes a mistake in giving them civic and eco- 
nomic equality? Canitbethat he thinks these Indians must al- 
ways need the “inequality of paternalism”? We hope not. 

We do not deny that Dr. Widney has advanced some great 
thoughts. Some of his truths are eternal verities, yet in many 
details he is grievously in error about the Red race, and he bases 
his conclusions upon his errors. The errors are perhaps more 
the result of the popular misconceptions of the Indians than 
anything else. For example, he says: the Indians of New Eng- 
land and the Middle States are the sellers of beads and trinkets, 
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and are the “‘American Gypsy.’’ Census statistics do not sup- 
port this contention. Our eastern Indians in no sense are Gypsies, 
wanderers and traders. A few Abenaki and Penobscot Indians 
of Maine and Quebec are basket makers, some on a large scale, 
yet the majority of the eastern Indians are farmers with a real 
“earth hunger.’’ More men and women of Indian blood in pro- 
portion to their number are doctors, lawyers, clergymen and 
teachers, than the people of any other race in America—and this 
despite the fact that nearly half the Red race in the United States 
is illiterate. Almost none are wanderers. 

When the red race “‘vanishes”’ it will vanish by transformation, 
having taken on civilization and made it its own possession. With 
this change will come an absorption by intermarriage with the 
Aryan, who has absorbed the Indian’s continent. The American 
Indian is in America to stay and to leave the indelible impress 
of his mind and blood. 

We should advise our friends of Indian blood to study with 
care Dr. Widney’s analysis and to point out to their people how 
they may avoid the blight of civilization, conserve their powers, 
renew their minds and live on, a happier, more healthful people. 
The race need not die if within it there are men and women who 
will point the way to a new freedom, a new responsibility and a 
new destiny. Surely the better element of the Aryan race is 
willing and anxious to cooperate, and even now is laboring earn- 
estly to make possible a race regeneration through the medium 
of just such a body of race leaders as is embraced in the Society 
of American Indians. Shall these leaders then not train for this 
mighty mission? Shall they not strive to understand the value 


of fundamental principles? 
@¢ 


The Civiliving Power of Language 

Among the features of any civilization quickly borrowed by a less 
cultivated people in contact with it is language. The American 
Indian in all his stocks and tribes in the United States has bor- 
rowed the English language. It is not only now his inter-tribal 
language but to a large extent his daily language. With the 
clothing of thought in English comes a new mental vision and a 
new grasp of the world. Can it be that so learned authority as 
Dr. Widney will say that the learning of English, or any European 
language, is simply impossible to the Indian, because the speech 
has not been evolved by the native mind? ‘Then witness the 
eloquent English, chaste in its elegance, employed by American 
Indian writers and orators. No Roman orator ever spoke with 
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such vigor, no senator of our Congress ever clothed his speech 
with greater beauty than the orators and writers of the Red 
race who spoke or wrote in English. Where shall we find an 
orator with an easier, freer way of thought than Dr. Peter Wil- 
son, the Cayuga, who put even Webster in the background when 
speaking from the same platform? Marius Pierce, a Seneca, and 
a Dartmouth graduate, in the early days of the last century, was 
likewise a master of English diction. Today in the writings of 
Zit-Kal-Sa we find a strange and fascinating phrasing, that if 
it were ‘‘translated from the Russian,’’ would be famous. ‘The 
voice and speech of Sherman Coolidge when roused by the fire 
of righteous conviction is no less wonderful. Secretary of the 
Interior Lane was willing to say that he had never heard the equal 
of Coolidge, in his Denver Publicity Association address in 1913, 
save once, and that was by an Indian chief who had made an 
appeal to him in behalf of his people. 

No one will fail to note the brilliant writings of Ohiyesha, 
Dr. Charles Eastman, and credit him with a command of a tongue 
foreign to him and his parents at his birth. Then there is the 
minor host, whose language we read every now and then in legis- 
lative and Congressional appeals. 

When we extend out search beyond the realm of the pure blood 
we find that the blood of the Red race gives something to the 
thought flow of the man or woman who is of both Red and White 
ancestry. 

Early Indian territory produced many orators, writers and 
poets whose works possess real merit. We have only to mention 
John Ross, Allen Wright, Peter Pitchlynn and Alexander Posey. 
Today the state of Oklahoma has many Indians who command 
power and respect by reason of their grasp of English. One visit 
to Tahlequah, Muskogee, or to the legislative chamber in Okla- 
homa City proves this. Here the fire of Indian oratory frequently 
rings out. 

The American Indian mind ‘“‘borrowing”’ an alien tongue uses 
it with all the power that civilization has given it. That tongue 
of a ‘‘civilized’’ people compels a thought expression and weave 
consistent with civilized ideals. Used to its fullest extent it 
brings the native mind a hold on the literature, rhetoric, history 
and science of the race that evolved the language. But woven 
in the understanding and in the thought fabric of the Indian is 
a thread and often a warp all his own, lending an embellishment 
that is distinctive. 
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Language is the outward expression of the thought life of a 
culture, and may not long be used without a change in the mental 
life. Savagery, brutality, barbarism, civilization, education and 
reason are but ways of thinking. If by a language we can make a 
man or race think correctly by unloosing through that language 
the knowledge of truth, then that man and that race can achieve 
anything the language leads men toward. Shall it be said the 
Red race as a race is unable to think clearly in the channels grooved 
by the tongues of civilization? 

That the Red race through its best representatives will live 
and become active forces in civilization is demonstrated by the 
very eloquence and logic of the leaders of that race. In every 
race the incapable are preyed upon and die. They die because 
they do not think logically, vigorously and constructively and 
not because they possess the blood of any certain racial stock. 


ee @¢ 
The Administration of Indian Affairs 


A department devoted to the administration of Indian affairs 
must not only have good men at its head but efficient men as 
well. The department will work against efficient men unless the 


department has a well defined policy that the public may know. 


and understand. 

Secretary Lane admits that our Indian policy has been lacking 
in putpose and therefore has been one of continued blunders. A 
purposeless policy is no policy. It means the ruination of the 
people affected by it. Its administrators become despots and 
autocrats. They can scarcely be anything else. 

To be efficient the chiefs of the Indian Bureau must be provided 
with an Indian law that will make just administration possible. 
The law must define the purpose and provide the means for 
fulfilling it. Efficient men can work to little advantage in con- 
ditions of continual emergency, meeting this circumstance and 
that development. 

Once a real policy is determined, once the causes of the Indian 
problem are clearly understood by both White man and Red man, 
a real remedy can be applied. 
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What Is the Matter With Our Indians? 
By GEN. R. H. Pratt 


UR Indians are in exactly the condition we as a nation have 

placed them, and none of the disappointing circumstances 
of their case are to be rightly attributed to them. After all these 
years they are still in tribes, vast numbers living in most disheart- 
ening poverty, half of them unable to speak the language of the 
country, most of them depressed and hopeless because they are 
continued helplessly unequal to meeting the white man in the 
affairs of life, practically all are a burden to the Nation for care 
and supervision of themselves and property, and a vastly undue 
proportion with health greatly inpaired through mistreatment. 
All these conditions are directly chargeable to the false and er- 
ratic systems of managing in tribal masses which we inaugurated 
and have blindly enforced. 

Only through environing our Indians in our civilization, as we 
always have all emigrants, and training them into capable, in- 
dividual citizens, can we end our so-called Indian problem. No 
other course will save them to the country or their property to 
themselves. Experience establishes beyond a peradventure that 
this solution under proper intention of management is easily 
reached. 

No man is born with language, ideas, incentives, aspirations, 
superstitions, or other qualities. All these and his abilities as 
well are acquired through opportunities and from those who con- 
trol during growth. Raised in aboriginal environment all develop- 
ment is inevitably aboriginal. How can it possibly be otherwise? 
Raised in civilized surroundings, civilization just as surely re- 
sults. How could it possibly be otherwise? The influences while 
under development are entirely responsible for the results. 

For many years the United States has assumed absolute con- 
trol over the Indians. It has segregated them remote from any 
participation in our affairs, and has enforced the dominance and 
poverty of opportunity of their old tribal life. The government 
has gone so far as to command and control all their resources 
and assume all responsibility for their special support, education 
and industrial training, requiring it to be mostly in the environ- 
ment of this exclusive tribal life and always influencing them 
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back to that life. They have been imperiously kept from all 
large contact with our American civilization and only allowed 
such civilizing influences as trickled to them through a constantly 
changing and therefore varying purposed, ill-informed and inade- 
quate oversight. 

In our Declaration of Independence we gave a resetting and 
pledged subordination to the Golden Rule. In our Constitution 
we elaborated this high declaration. Cross violation of these 
principles have caused about all of our Negro and Indian troubles. 

The Negroes had the tremendous advantage of large paternal 
oversight from us and wide chances to acquire our industries. 
Although we brought them from the Torrid Zone across a great 
ocean in vast numbers, and they have increased to about ten 
millions, they all, as a result of that contact, have gained useful 
civilized lives, the most comprehensive of languages, and admis- 
sion to citizenship. Nothing of their aboriginal habits remain 
and none can speak their old languages. Their industry under 
our direction accomplished much of the development of a dozen 
states and added billions of dollars to the nation’s wealth. 

On the contrary, we have always estranged our Indians whom 
we found here by imprisoning them on reservations. On every 
Indian reservation there are shameful conditions of abject pov- 
erty and ignorance. When against these conditions we place 
the fact that one of the greatest and richest governments on 
earth, through violating its noblest principles brought about these 
un-American conditions, and then realize that we, as responsible 
members of that Government, are in a large part blamable by 
our lack of interest, our cheeks must tingle with shame and our 
indignation burn. 


“But he that doeth wrong shall receive for the wrong which he hath done; 
and there is. no respect of persons.” 


The Indian is the weakest brother in our national family, and 
therefore must have liberally the kind of help that will bring him 
to real citizenship ability. The great trouble is we have educa- 
ted the Indian into his present conditions and must now educate 
him out of them. 


The issuing of unearned rations for long years, was pauperiz- 
ing hire to remain aboriginal, and all giving of annuities and 
stock are insidious persuasives to continue Indian and tribal 
under system control. . 


Purely Indian schools and alloting lands tribally contiguous 
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enforces race exclusiveness, notwithstanding the attempted 
higher plane. 

Relieving Indians from all taxation is part of the loaves and 
fishes we give which induces them to hang together and remain 
dependent, and in all cases where they come into community 
with our own people who have to pay all local expenses for schools, 
roads, and county government, prejudice and animosity are 
bred towards them in their overtaxed neighbors. 

Having the system’s supreme administrative authority in Wash- 
ington remote and difficult to reach naturally brings long delay 
and almost renders nugatory any appeal for rights even though 
the way were unobstructed and they have the intelligence to 
make such appeal. 

The new scheme of the system to loan individual Indians govern- 
ment money under their promise ‘“‘to reimburse”’ serves more to 
tighten the system’s grip, and hire them to cling together, than 
it does to develop in them independent American manhood. 

What would happen if they were equally persuaded, hired or 
forced to quit their tribes and go out among our people to learn 
and use our industries and absorb our life by becoming a very 
part of that life? If it is night to persuade, hire and force them 
to hang together in race masses, why is it not more righteous for 
their and our far higher good and the relief of both races to per- 
suade, hire and force them to quit tribal life and migrate into the 
activities of civilized life? 

What would happen if we used the Indian system on the foreign- 
ers who migrate to us, and racially segregated them under a special 
supervision? When would they become Americans and citizens? 

Frequent changes in the administrative head fixes little re- 
sponsibility on any one chief and renders any continuity of pur- 
pose and material progress impossible. Not one of the dozen 
Indian Commissioners in control during the past forty years 
knew by any previous experience anything material about In- 
dians, or had any enlarged vision of what was best when he under- 
took supervision of our Indian Service. 

The power over a billion dollars in money and untaxed prop- 
erty belonging to the Indians, and the development of the three 
hundred thousand of them through six thousand employees as- 
piring less to the making of Indians into capable citizens than to 
promoting their own enlarging and endless service, and the dis- 
tribution to that end of ten million dollars of government appro- 
priation annually, always has been used as a reward for political 
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party service. This explains how our indurated and thoroughly 
bad tribalizing system so easily perpetuates its domination. 

Late as it is, we should begin now and kindly enthuse both the 
Indians and our people to work together for mutual, personal and 
the common good. All best living begins by serving and by being 
rightly influenced, the Indians have no desire to be an exception. 

There was one Government Indian School, which, prior to 
twelve years ago, enrolled over a thousand pupils annually and 
during vacation each year placed out in selected American families 
six hundred to eight hundred boys and girls from all tribes to 
work on farms, the boys to learn farming and the girls to learn 
housework. This was in fullest co-operation with the Indian 
Policy of forcing all Indians to become farmers. More than 
three hundred were left in these good homes each winter, and 
by working out of school hours earned their own way and at- 
tended hundreds of different schools with white youth, where they 
were received as comrades without exception. The highest re- 
sults followed, in their more quickly learning the English lan- 
guage and all farm and household industries and the practical 
duties of American citizenship and this eventuated in many 
cases in their entirely abandoning tribal life and becoming a very 
part of this new life. This school incited and helped its am- 
bitious graduates to undertake higher education in the Normal 
schools, colleges and universities of the country, and this gave 
to the country courageous and able citizens and leaders of high 
purpose and best example of results from the Indian race. The 
growth of the system was rapid because of the proven worth of 
the young Indians, and could easily have been increased to cover 
all the few thousands of our Indian youth. The students earned 
for themselves about $30,000.00 each year and were welcomed 
everywhere. This movement threatened the very foundations 
of the Indian system and, ergo, that system tried to destroy the 
school but public sentiment would not permit, so the system re- 
sorted to hindering these purposes and turned the growth of 
that school backward. 


Never will it be possible for the Indian to reach his fullest de- 
velopment into real competing American citizenship so long as 
he is compelled by the system of his education and training to 
only compare himself with himself. This alone makes it quite 
impossible for him to get beyond his Indian life. To free the 
Indian and consummate his citizenship by giving him such educa- 
tion and training as will make him equal to his freedom, every 
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system whatsoever that favors his remaining tribal and segre- 
gated should be abandoned, and widest opportunity out into 
our civilization substituted. ‘‘The contact of people is the 
best of all education.” 

The way has always been open for people of all races to cross 
great oceans and come among us, where they quickly become 
citizens to our and their advantage. The same course would 
have brought the same usefulness to the Indians and saved their 
manhood. Nobody can say the Indian is less competent for 
this true process has been little tried. All right experience shows 
that the Indians are just as capable of development and useful- 
ness in all respects as we are. 

If one-tenth of the more than five hundred millions of dollars 
we have spent in driving the Indians away from contact with our 
civilization and keeping them remote and segregated tribally 
had been used in kindly helping them to come among us, and in 
training them individually, just as we do our own, into useful 
members of our national family there would now be many more, 
far healthier, more prosperous and happier Indians in the country 
and the burden and expense of special care over them be ended. 
This same and most American course would have been highest 
proof that our Declaration of Independence and Constitution are 
not empty and alluring mirage. 

We all as Americans have a share in the shame of every wrong 
and in the glory of every right national achievement. Ought we not, 
then, to put our energies at work to change our Indian adminis- 
tration into a national honor and end its career as a national 


disgrace? 
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Gen. Pratt’s Views Logical 


GEN. PRaTY?’s view seems quite logical. The untamed aborigine 
yearning for the wilderness and the chase, no longer is with us. 
There is no room for the aboriginal wilderness in this land, any 
more. Conditions have been so changed that the whole nature and 
purpose of life of the Indian must alter, or else he must perish 
from the earth, as a distinct people. To survive he must live 
with the pale face and become an integral part of his civilization, 
helping to bear its burdens and responsibilities and sharing its 
advantages. Happily, the Indian has shown himself capable of 
this amalgamation and not averse to it—Pasadena Star-News, 
(Cal.) 








The Returned Girl Student 
By Emma D. GOULETTE 


HE majority of Indian parents rely on their daughters for in- 

telligent assistance to successfully meet modern business 
demands of the progressive white competitor who in addition to 
business training may also be tricky and unduly grasping. The 
Indian woman soon discovers that she must resort to ingenuity 
and possess more than ordinary strength, if she meets her every 
day demands as a trained helper of her people. Her manifold 
offices include those of: 

(1) Mother, nurse, and physician, which include her ability 
as an architect for sanitary homes, chicken houses, coops and 
barns; (2) Economist, and often entire home manager and bread 
winner; (3) Practical domestic scientist and dietetist; (4) Dairy 
maid; (5) Stock and poultry man; (6) Vegetable and landscape 
gardener and horticulturalist; (7) Veterinary; (8) Marketer of 
produce; (9) Seamstress; (10) Laundress; (11) Literary and in- 
dustrial teacher; (12) Amusement committee and instructor 
of correct social usages; (13) Business woman in general, includ- 
ing knowledge of law. 

The questions: ‘‘What shall I do?” and ‘‘ How shall I do it?” 
confronts our Indian girl student continually. 

It is difficult for the returned girl student to recall everything 
that was told her at school. She probably kept few or no note 
books, she has very few reference works nor titles of such, and 
she lives far from a library. Our girl student first reflects on the 
ability and power of parents, relatives and other Indians for as- 
sistance. All of them can assist physically and relate their ex- 
periences on a reservation. The older ones have no literary edu- 
cation. Up to this administration the government’s infantile 
protection has stunted all Indians’ capacity for developing indi- 
viduality, self-confidence, ambition and any desire for progressive- 
ness. No matter how good their judgment, nor what steps they 
have taken in assuming what few responsibilities they could, 
they were reprimanded by the all important reservation superin- 
tendent. Yes, there are historical instances where the United 
States troops prevented our men from protecting their women and 
children while being massacred. The Indian is naturally inclined 
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to ‘“‘do unto others as you would that they should do unto you” 
but the reservation and political “‘white brother’’ crushes this 
inclination. 

The girl student, through pity for her race’s helpless condition, 
forgets her disappointment in obtaining assistance, is thankful 
that the older Indian is now recognized as a human being, and 
notes with cheerfulness the interest he manifests in contributing 
to the various fair exhibits and other demonstrations of progress. 

Next tothe government’s impracticable system for uplifting 
and civilizing the Indian race the Indian’s worst drawback is 
following too closely the reservation and political white man’s 
example, and none realize this fact more forceably than does the 
returned girl student, for the majority of these far from exemplary 
reservation whites are of the gambler, speculator, ‘‘undesirable”’ 
political and foreign element, the hobo and lazy home type, who 
have no respect for self or use for a woman except as a servant, 
child bearer, home manager and bread winner. Indian men add- 
ing these traits to their own natural supply, accounts for the 
unusual amount of responsibility demanded from the returned 
girl student and for the little or no respect, assistance or protec- 
tion shown her, often even by husband and brother. 

Is not the returned girl student’s position hard enough in filling 
the place of that occupied by educated white parents without 
subjecting her to battle, unprepared, with this class of people, 
most of whom use the church as a cloak? 

If the desirable white element was a more dominantinfluence 
and just laws were enforced, our reservation Indians would soon 
be among the foremost citizens of this republic. Without these 
things and a known legal status, what can be expected of a helpless 
people and their children, who have been shown but few good 
examples and who have not been educated to protect themselves 
against the unscrupulous? 

It is much more honorable to our government, more human 
and far better generally that the older Indians be left to them- 
selves on a reservation and the younger ones encouraged to be- 
come educated and work among citizen communities or other 
tribes, than to open wide these reservations to the prevailing class 
of reservation whites. 

With the task of our returned student mothering and protect- 
ing parents, children and property, it is not sufficient to trust 
that ‘‘ The employees of the Indian Service as a whole are the most 
capable of all employees in the Government Service.” Our 
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Indian youth whose “responsibility is greater than has ever 
fallen upon the young men and women of any race in the history 
of the world,” need the most capable of all employees in the best 
institutions to be found in the world as conversations similar to 
the following show. 

(a) ‘‘At school I used all sorts of schemes to get out of work. 
Now I wish that the school had devised some means by which 
my judgment could have been cultivated to know when and 
how to market farm products to the best advantage, to know when 
and how to buy groceries and dry goods in the most economical 
way, to judge good qualities of dry goods and know when it is a 
waste and when an economy to purchase the best qualities.”’ 

(b) ‘‘Until I began reading lectures from experts in cookery I 
never realized that the different parts of our bodies required such 
different foods, and to properly nourish the family I had to select 
potatoes, rice, beans or hominy, etc., to go with cabbage, tomatoes, 
onions, celery or squash and that the vegetables selected must de- 
pend upon the delicate or strong flavor of the meat. I never rea- 
lized that heavy breakfast foods and desserts were not required 
with meats or heavy salads, also that fried foods should be 
avoided, using baked, steamed and boiled foods for best nourish- 
ment and selecting foods according to their medical value to 
assist in remedying the special individual’s health conditions.” 

(c) “After leaving...... I was one of the fortunates who 
lived with a good family in a good white community and I got a 
normal school education. It is no trick for me to adopt other 
ideas, be a progressive and do others if they try to do me, conse- 
quently not many try their tricks on me. My difficult tasks 
have been during illnesses and with business dealings generally. 
At first I relied upon my brother for transacting the business but 
soon discovered for the more important matters he was inefficient 
and disinclined to ‘‘stick to it.”” He is an eighth grade graduate 
and was practically raised in an Indian school, where the children 
seldom knew what it meant to mimgle with outsiders. I wish he 
had not returned to his home reservation. In better environ- 
ment he could make a mark in the world.’”’ 

“The greatest need of our returned students is information re- 
quired by them as mother, nurse and physician. The Indian 
girl of fifteen.and sixteen years is often the only nurse a mother 
and babe have. Our Indian school matrons, disciplinarians, 
nurses and physitians fail almost completely in instructing our 
Older pupils along this lirle, which includés all “truth and purity” 
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subjects. Many of our girls after years at school “settle down”’ 
and for lack of intelligent help and better methods must often 
practice such inhumane tribal customs as mothers standing im- 
mediately after a little one’s advent. The United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, Children’s Bureau, issues two most excellent 
pamphlets—‘‘ Prenatal Culture’”’ and “Infant Care’’ a copy of 
which should be obtained for every matured girl of our Indian 
schools before her final departure for home. 

If we as educators and civilizers cannot devise methods for 
presenting these most essential and vital subjects in as pure, 
beautiful and elevating a manner as we do the study of plants 
and animals, then modern civilization is a prudish farce and 
we are completely unfit mentally and morally for bettering health 
conditions, raising the social standard, protecting and moulding 
the thousands of human souls and characters intrusted to our 
care. 

Not the few, but every student of sixteen, both sexes, should 
be compelled to complete such part of a nurse’s course as will 
prepare him to meet home requirements. Instead of mere lec- 
tures by our physicians, systematically arranged note books of 
an excellent quality should be made by each of these students, 
upon symptoms, preventatives, causes, results and simple remedies 
for common ailments. Many Indian homes are too far from a 
physician to risk lives till one arrives. 

Our students need instructions in caring for their bodies and 
lives much more than in caring for plant and animal life, essential 
though they be. All pupils above and including the fifth grade 
need to take a similar amount of information, in note books, in 
the different subjects mentioned at the beginning of this article. 

To awaken our “protected” Indians to realize the necessity of 
being progressive and strictly business like in modern business 
transactions is one of the hardest tasks for the returned student. 
The writing of business letters and especially a careful considera- 
tion of the exact meaning of words used are two things most eighth 
grade graduates lack, and need very much. 

Girl students on this reservation are seeking assistance, methods 
and devices for attracting girls and boys from undesirable asso- 
ciates and the immoral practices they are induced to consider 
as diversions. 

It seems quite time that our government ‘takes steps to either 
admit only the best class of whites on opened reservations or 
keep them out entirely. It might well issue pamphlets and have 
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physicians interpret and instruct young and old in these subjects 
It might well induce the states and tribes to administer severe 
punishments for immoral practices. 

When our Indian student receives a correct education, the legal 
and moral support of the State and community and interested 
backing of the worthy citizens of our country, then will he solve 
his own problem. Right living will then have sprung from right 
thinking and be conserved in an atmosphere that makes right 
thinking and right living the normal, usual thing. 





Schemes for Robbing Indians 


A year or two ago newspapers contained accounts of the whole- 
sale poisoning of aged Oklahoma Indians and of the sudden deaths 
of orphans whose estates were in the hands of white guardians. 
The Chemawa American, published at Salem, Oregon, gives us 
some new methods by which unwary Indians are preyed upon. 
One of the commonest frauds practiced, we are told, has been to 
get the unsophisticated red man to sign a paper, purporting to be 
a lease of his land, whereas in reality the Indian is signing a deed 
and making a free gift of the land for the paltry sum of $1o. 
Afterward the sharper would get the Indian to sign what he called 
receipts, which turned out to be promissory notes for $40 each, 
and the man who negotiated the deal actually had the nerve to 
forward these notes to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 
payment. Then to top off this gigantic fraud interest was charged 
at the rate of 1o per cent a year. Another common scheme 
practiced is of charging Indians with everything purchased by 
them for cash. The merchant would then sell this itemized 
account and it would be forwarded to Washington for payment, 
and in this way Poor Lo would be charged twice for the things he 
received and many times for things not received. Officials in the 
Indian office have found many duplicate accounts of this char- 
acter against Indians. Asan illustration of how schemes some- 
times overreach themselves, one of them recently submitted an 
account charging an Indian with having purchased 14 large jars 
of mustard within one month. 








The Indian’s Health Problem 





By CHARLES A. EasTMAN, M. D., (Ohiyesa) 


HE physical decline and alarming death rate of the American 

Indian of today is perhaps the most serious and urgent of 
the many problems that confront him at the present time. The 
death rate is stated by government officials at about 30 per thou- 
sand of the population—double the average rate among white 
Americans. From the same source we learn that about 70,000 
in the United States are suffering from trachoma, a serious and 
contagious eye disease, and probably 30,000 have tuberculosis in 
some form. The death rate from tuberculosis is almost three 
times that among the whites. 

These are grave facts, and cause deep anxiety to the intelligent 
Indian and to the friends of the race. Some hold pessimistic 
views looking to its early extinction; but these are not warranted 
by the outlook for, in spite of the conditions named, the last 
three censuses show a slight but continuous increase in the total 
number of Indians, nor is this increase among mixed-bloods alone; 
the full-blooded Indians are also increasing in numbers. This in- 
dicates that the race has reached and passed the lowest point of 
its decline, and is beginning slowly but surely to recuperate. 


The Change to Reservation Life 


The health situation on the reservations was undoubtedly even 
worse twenty years ago than it is today, but at that period little 
was heard and still less done about it. It is well known that the 
wild Indian had to undergo tremendous and abrupt changes in 
his mode of living. He suffered severely from an indoor and 
sedentary life, too much artificial heat, too much clothing, im- 
pure air, limited space, indigestible food—indigestible because 
he did not know how to prepare it, and in itself poor food for him. 
He was compelled often to eat diseased cattle, moldy flour, rancid 
bacon, with which he drank large quantities of strong coffee. In 
a word, he lived a squalid life, unclean and apathetic physically, 
mentally and spiritually. 

This does not mean all Indians—a few, like the Navajoes, have 
retained their native vigor and independence—I refer to the typi- 
cal ‘‘agency Indian” of the Northwest. He drove ten to sixty 
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miles to the agency for food; every week end at some agencies, 
at others every two weeks, and at still others once a month. This 
was all the real business he had to occupy him—traveling between 
cabin and agency ware-houses for twenty-five years. All this 
time he was brooding over the loss of his freedom, his country 
rich in game, and all the pleasures and satisfactions of wild life. 
Even the arid plains and wretched living left him he was not 
sure of, judging from past experience with a government that 
makes a solemn treaty guaranteeing him a certain territory 
“forever,’’ and takes it away from him the next year if it appears 
that some of their own people want it, after all. 

Like the Israelites in bondage, our own aboriginies have felt 
the sweet life-giving air of freedom change to the burning heat 
of a desert as dreary as that of Egypt under Pharaoh. It was 
during this period of hopeless resignation, gloomily awaiting— 
what? no Indian could even guess—that his hardy, yet sensitive, 
organization gave way. Who can wonder at it? His home was 
a little, one-roomed log cabin, about twelve by twenty feet, mud- 
chinked, containing a box stove and a few sticks of furniture. 
The average cabin has a dirt floor and a dirt roof. They are apt 
to be overheated in winter, and the air is vitiated at all times, but 
especially at night, when there is no ventilation whatever. Fami- 
lies of four to ten persons lived, and many still live, in these huts. 
Fortunately the air of the plains is dry, or we should have lost them 
all! 

Remember, these people were accustomed to the purest of air 
and water. The tepee was little more than a canopy to shelter 
them from the elements; it was pitched every few days upon new, 
clean ground. Clothing was loose and simple, and frequent air 
and sun baths, as well as baths of water and steam, together with 
the use of emollient oils, kept the skin in perfect condition. Their 
food was fresh and wholesome; largely consisting of wild meat and 
fish, with a variety of wild fruits, roots, and grain, and some 
cultivated ones. At first they could not eat the issue bacon, and 
on ration days one might see these strips of unwholesome-looking 
fat lying about on the ground where they had been thrown on the 
return trip. Flour, too, was often thrown away before the women 
had learned to make bread raised with cheap baking-powder and 
fried in grease. But the fresh meat they received was not enough 
to last until the next ration day. There was no end of bowel 
trouble when they were forced by starvation to swallow the 
bacon and ill-prepared bread. Water, too, was generally hauled 
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from a distance with much labor, and stood about in open buckets 
or barrels for several days. 

As their strength waned, they made more fire in the stove and 
sat over it, drinking rank coffee and tea that had boiled all day 
on the same stove. After perspiring thus for hours, many would 
go out into the bitter cold of a Dakota winter with little or no ad- 
ditional clothing, and bronchitis and pneumonia were the inevita- 
ble result. The uncured cases became chronic and led straight 
to tuberculosis in its various forms. 

Furthermore, the Indian had not become in any sense immune 
to disease, and his ignorance placed no check upon contagion and 
infection. Even the simpler children’s diseases, such as measles, 
were generally fatal. The death rate of children under five was 
terrific. I have known women to bear families of six or eight 
or ten children, and outlive them all, most dying in infancy. In 
their state of deep depression, disease had its golden opportunity 
and there seemed to be no escape. What was there to save the 
race from annihilation within a few years? Nothing, save its 
heritage of a superb physique and a wonderful patience. 


The Indian Service Physician 


The doctors who were in the service in those days had an easy 
time of it. They scarcely ever went outside of the agency en- 
closure, and issued their pills and compounds after the most 
casual inquiry. As late as 1890, when the government sent me 
out as physician to ten thousand Ogallalla Sioux and Northern 
Cheyennes at Pine Ridge agency, I found my predecessor still 
practicing his profession through a small hole in the wall between 
his office and the general assembly room of the Indians. One of 
the first things I did was to close that hole; and I allowed no man 
to diagnose his own trouble or choose his pills. I told him I 
preferred to do that myself; and I insisted upon thoroughly ex- 
amining my patients. It was a serious revelation to them, but 
they soon appreciated the point, and the demand for my services 
doubled and trebled. 


As no team was provided for my use to visit my patients on a 
reservation nearly a hundred miles square (or for any other agency 
doctor at that time), I bought a riding horse, saddle and saddle- 
bags, and was soon on the road almost day and night. A night 
ride of fifty to seventy-five miles was an ordinary occurrence; 
and even a Dakota blizzard made no difference, for I never re- 
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fused to answer a call. Before many months I was supplied by 
the government with a covered buggy and two good horses. 

I found it necessary to buy, with my own funds and partly 
with money contributed by generous friends, a supply of suitable 
remedies as well as a full set of surgical instruments. The drugs 
supplied by contractors to the Indian service were at that period 
often obsolete in kind, and either stale or of the poorest quality. 
Much of my labor was wasted, moreover, because of the impossi- 
bility of seeing that my directions were followed, and of securing 
proper nursing and attention. Major operations were generally 
out of the question on account of the lack of hospital facilities, 
as well as the prejudice of the people, though I did operate on 
several of the severely injured, after the massacre at Wounded 
Knee. In many cases, it was my task to supply my patients with 
suitable food and other necessaries, and my wife was always pre- 
pared for a raid on her kitchen and store-room for bread, soup, 
sheets and bandages. The old-time “medicine-man” was really 
better than the average white doctor in those days, for, although 
the treatment was largely suggestive, his herbs were harmless, and 
he did not allay some distress which the other aggravated, because 
he used powerful drugs almost at random and did not attend to 
his cases intelligently. The native practitioners were at first 
suspicious of me as a dangerous rival, but we soon became good 
friends, and they sometimes come frankly to me for advice and 
even proposed to borrow some of my remedies. 

Of course, even in that early period when the average govern- 
ment doctor feared to risk his life by going freely among the people 
(though there was no real danger unless he invited it), there were 
a few who were sincere and partially successful, especially some 
military surgeons. 

Now that stage of the medical work among the Indians is past, 
and the agency doctor has no valid excuse for failing to perform 
his professional duty. It is true that his is poorly paid and too 
often overworked; but the equipment is better and there is intelli- 
gent supervision. At Pine Ridge, where I labored single-handed, 
there are now three physicians, with a hospital to aid them in 
their work. Today there are two hundred physicians, with a 
head supervisor and a number of specialists, seventy nurses, and 
eighty field matrons in the Indian service. 


Some Mistakes and the Remedies 


Another serious mistake has been made in the poor sanitary 
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equipment of Indian schools. Close confinement and long hours 
of work were for these children of the forest and plains unnatural 
and trying at best. Dormitories especially have been shamefully 
overcrowded, and undesirable pupils, by reason both of disease 
and bad morals, allowed to mingle freely with the healthy and 
innocent. Serious mishaps have occurred which have given some 
of these schools a bad name; but I really believe that greater care 
is being taken at the present time. It was chiefly at an early 
period of the Indian’s advance toward civilization that both mis- 
management and adverse circumstances, combined with his 
own inexperience and ignorance of the new ways, weakened his 
naturally splendid powers and paved the way for his present 
physical decline. His mental lethargy and want of ambition under 
the deadening reservation system has had much to do with the 
outcome. 

He was in some sense muzzled. He was told: ‘“‘You are yet 
a child. You cannot teach your own children, nor judge of their 
education. They must not even use their mother tongue. I will 
do it all myself. I have got to make you over; meanwhile I will 
feed and clothe you. I will be your nurse and guardian.” 

This is what happened to this proud and self-respecting race! 
But since then they have silently studied the world’s history and 
manners; they have wandered far and wide and observed life for 
themselves. They have thought much. The great change has 
come about; the work has been done, whether poorly or otherwise, 
and upon the whole the good will prevail. The pessimist may 
complain that nothing has come of all the effort made in behalf 
of the Indian. I say that it is not too late for the original American 
to regain and re-establish his former physical excellency. Why 
should he not? Much depends upon his own mental attitude and 
this is becoming more normal as the race attains citizenship. 
Conditions are improving, yet much remains to be done, and it 
should be done quickly. An exhaustive inquiry into health con- 
ditions among the tribes was made in accordance with an act 
of Congress in 1912, and the report presented in January, 1913, 
was in brief as follows: 

1. Trachoma is exceedingly prevalent among Indians. 

2. Tuberculosis among Indians is greatly in excess of that es- 
timated for the white population. 

3. The sanitary conditions upon reservations are, on the whole, 
bad. 
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4. The primitive Indian requires instruction in personal hy- 
giene and habits of living in stationary dwellings. 

5. The sanitary conditions in most Indian schools are unsatis- 
factory. 

6. There is danger of the spread of tuberculosis and trachoma 
from the Indian to other races. 

7. Due care is not taken in the collection and preservation of 
vital statistics. 

8. The medical department of the Indian Bureau is hampered 
by insufficient authority and inadequate compensation. 

As a result of this and other investigations, increased appro- 
priations have been asked for, and to a limited extent provided, 
for the purpose of preventing and treating disease, and especially 
of checking the spread of serious contagious ailments. More 
stress is being laid upon sanitary precautions and hygienic in- 
struction in Indian schools, and an effort is made to carry this 
instruction into the Indian home, through field matrons and others. 
Four sanatoria or sanitarium schools have been successfully es- 
tablished in suitable climates, and it is recommended by an In- 
dian Service specialist that certain boarding-school plants be 
set apart for trachoma pupils, where they can have thorough 
and consistent treatment and remain until the cure is complete. 
Much larger appropriations are needed in order to carry out in 
full these beneficent measures, and I earnestly hope that they 
may be forthcoming. 

It is interesting to note that whereas a few years ago the Indians 
were reproved for placing their sick in canvas tents and arbors, 
and in every way discouraged from any attempt to get out of 
their stifling houses into the life-giving air, sleeping-porches are 
now being added to their hospitals, and open-air schools and 
sanatoria established for their children. The world really does 
move, and to some extent it seems to be moving round to the 
Red Man’s original point of view. It is not too late to save his 
physique, as well as his unique philosophy, especially at this 
moment, when the spirit of the age has recognized the better 
part of his scheme of life. 


It is too late, however, to save his color; for the Indian young 
men themselves have entirely abandoned their old purpose to 
keep aloof from the racial melting-pot. They now intermarry 
extensively with Americans and are rearing a healthy and promis- 
ing class of children. The tendency of the mixed-bloods is toward 
increased fertility and beauty as well as good mentality. This 
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cultivation and infusion of new blood has relieved and revived 
the depressed spirit of the first American to a noticeable degree, 
and his health problem will be successfully met if those who are 
intrusted with it will do their duty! 

My people have a heritage that can be depended upon, and the 
two races at last in some degree understand one another. This 
is his native country, and its affairs are vitally his affairs, while 
his well-being is equally vital to his white neighbors and fellow 
Americans. I have no serious concern about the new Indian, 
for he has now reached a point where he is bound to be recognized. 


@e @ 
The Crime against the Yakimas 


Lucullus V. McWhorter, who wrote the exposé of the condi- 
tions allowed by the government among the Yakimas of Wash- 
ington, recently has had more to say about the robbery of these 
fine Indians. 

The facts are that the Yakimas pay cash in advance for water 
to Uncle Sam. The dry earth needs water or crops will not grow. 
The Indians need food. The money buys the water and feeds 
the ditches. But the Indians do not get the water they pay for. 
Their crops wither and die; their orchards shrivel and turn to 
dry wood. The hearts of the Yakimas cry out in indignation 
and they protest. Washington, from Congress to the Joint Com- 
mission, is silent. 

Where does the water go? The white settlers appropriate it 
and shut the Indians out. The Yakimas dig ditches for the 
water the Almighty gave them ages ago. They have a primary 
right to the water for their crops. They are even willing to pay 
for water, but as Lewis Mann, a Yakima full blood, said, “The 
government has got my money and now I can die for water.’”’ In 
a petition he said, ““White man steal our water and then make 
laws so we cannot hunt and fish and still expect us to live like 
white man.”” The Yakimas are an industrious peop!e and possess 
sterling qualities. Shall their cry for justice be in vain? 


Settle Tribal Claims 





By Tuomas L. SLOAN 


HIS subject is one which, no doubt, stands in the way of many 
Indian tribes becoming extinct. They hold their tribal or- 
ganizations and claim that the Government has not made settle- 
ment with them for their lands and payments promised to them. 
They complain of hard bargains and how those bargains were 
driven. They come about, mostly, through similar authority that 
is sought to be granted by the item in the Indian Appropriation 
Bill. This item seeks to grant authority to the Indian Bureau to 
negotiate settlements with Indian tribes and bands who have 
claims against the Government, and to make such settlements 
final. 

There are many claims now pending that have grown out of 
hard bargains made by representatives of the Indian Bureau, 
and in principle they are very similar. The statement of the 
Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs, “‘These Indian tribes 
should not be required to expend their moneys in payment of 
attorneys to formulate and prosecute claims against the Govern- 
ment,’’ is correct in principle, but in practice it has been.very 
bad. One tribe had a large tract of country set aside to them for 
a future home, but if on examination it did not suit them they 
were to select 300,000 acres elsewhere, and be paid the difference 
at the same price they had been paid for the other ceded lands. 
They are suing in the Court of Claims now. In a case where the 
Government had cut timber from Indian lands they sought 
settlement with the Indian Bureau. The Bureau offered them 
payment for ten million feet. It was refused and counsel em- 
ployed. Then the Bureau said that they would be very liberal, 
would allow them more than they could recover under any cir- 
cumstances. The next figure was thirty-five million feet, and 
this was refused. Then the stumps were scaled, and the Indians 
followed with check scalers. The result was one hundred and 
thirty-five million feet. It is a shame that Indians have to spend 
their money in that way, but they are fortunate whenever they do 
so. 

The words of the Assistant Commissioner expressed the appli- 
cation of a principle, but it was in behalf of a measure that gave 
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the Indian Bureau power, employees and funds to expend, a 
power that disburses money in a manner that is no credit to the 
government nor to the business. 

A similar bill was before Congress at the last session and before 
the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs Senator Clapp said: 
“T think that the item ought to contain the following provision, 
‘That said Indians may be represented by councel to be selected 
by them.’ Mr. Meritt feels that the selection of counsel ought 
to be approved by the Secretary of the Interior. I do not think 
the Secretary ought to have any voice in the selection of the 
counsel. I think if the law is not sufficiently plain now the pro- 
vision to be inserted ought to provide that no contract for com- 
pensation shall be valid until approved by the Secretary.” 

Mr. Meritt: Sections 2103, 2104, 2105 and 2106, Revised Stat- 
utes, require that all contracts with attorneys in connection with 
Indian tribal matters shall be approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior, and certain forms are required to be gone through with 
under that law. If these contracts with attorneys are made sub- 
ject to existing law, the department, I believe, will have no ob- 
jection to that action if taken. 

Senator Clapp: I want to be heard on that, not so much in 
respect to a final resistance of the proposition. Here is the 
position we have been placed in all the time with the Indians. 
We say they are our wards. We gather them together. They 
have no representation at all times. We make a contract with 
them as their guardians; they are powerless; they have no voice 
except what they may figure out of their own inner consciousness. 
Then, afterwards, when they claim that they have not under- 
stood what was done, or that they have got the worst of it, we 
turn around and say to them, “ You are bound by your contract.” 
No court on earth would permit a guardian to turn upon his ward 
and say, ‘‘Here is your contract,” even if it were a contract for 
necessaries, to save the ward from suffering. The guardian would 
have to prove the justice of it. We are always placed in that 
incongruous position. 

Senator Owen: I think that would be alright if we were to 
add the proviso that the Secretary of the Interior should not 
dictate the attorneys. I suggest that we add the words, ‘That 
this shall not be construed to authorize the department to dic- 
tate the attorneys,” or words to that effect. I do not want to 
suggest anything that would be a deprivation of the office of its 
proper exercise of discretion. What I did object to was the use 
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of that discretion to dictate the appointment of a favorite. That 
is what I mean, and I do not say that because I think this par- 
ticular office will do it, but because I know it has been the prac- 
tice in the past, and I know it is human nature to doit. I simply 
want to safeguard these people against the exercise of tyranny 
under the form of discretion. 

Senator Gronna: I want to vote on the original question. I 
am opposed to the amendment proposed by Mr. Meritt, because it 
clearly modifies the language of the entire paragraph and leaves 
it practically the way it is. If you are going to change the law, 
you should change it, and if not, let it stand as it is. 

Senator Clapp: I move to amend at the bottom of page 73 
by inserting the following words at the end of line 25: 

That the said Indians may be represented in said negotiations by counsel 
to be selected by themselves, but no contiact for compensation shall be valid 


until approved by the Secretary of the Interior, and said Secretary shall 
approve the form of said contract. 


Now, to bring it to a head, and vote it down if it is not de- 
sirable, I move the adoption of that amendment. 


The question being taken by yeas and nays, resulted—yeas 8, 
nays 0, as follows: Yeas, Senators Meyrs, Lane, Owen, Clapp, 
Page, Gronna, Townsend, and the chairman; nays, none.’’ 


At the present time one of the Indian tribes has authority to 
file suit in the Court of Claims. They have authority under the 
law to select an attorney. They have been furnished by the 
Indian Bureau a list of twenty names from which they are to 
select two, and submit them to the Commissioner of Indian Aff airs, 
and he will appoint the one who pleases him. 

During the discussion about the Indian Bureau dictating the 
selection of an attorney the following occurred: 

Senator Townsend, Senator Page, do you not recall the in- 
stance of Mr. Mott, of the Creek Tribe—the man who was the 
attorney there, whom the Indians selected, and whom the Secre- 
tary of the Interior approved, but whom the Oklahoma  dele- 
gation -objected to; and finally the Secretary wrote a letter 
that it might not be well to appoint him although giving: him 
a certificate of character and- ability and faithfulness that 
shouldbe a joy to any man who received it. 


Sénator Page: I asked the’ commissioner if he knew of atry 
case withifi the last two years ‘where the atcorney selected by 
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the Indians had been denied approval by the department, and 
he said he did not recall that there had been. Do you know, 
Senator, where the attorney has been denied? 

Senator Owen: Yes;Ido. I think in the case of D. B. Hender- 
son, among the Chippewas in your State— 

Senator Clapp: Yes. 

Senator Owen: These people wanted him. Why was he not 
appointed? I just happened to think of that one particular 
case. I know the man, and I know he is a decent man, and an 
industrious man. I understand he has been practically denied 
the right to represent them, and the approval has been withheld 
month after month and year after year because of some reason I 
am not familiar with. If it comes down to simply a question of 
compensation the department ought to say to him frankly, “This 
is too much.”’ It does seem to me that the department ought to 
do one thing or the other in regard to it and ought to take such 
steps as will conclude the matter. It is simply hanging on in 
the air year after year and I do not think it is right. 

These things show the objection to the provision in the appro- 
priation bill, and the experiences of Indian Tribes, who have been 
forced to deal with Bureau commissions, have been unpleasant. 
There are Indians who have no more faith in the Bureau and its 
agents. 

The principle of the guardian driving hard bargains with his 
ward should be abolished in Indian affairs. Neither should there 
be urged any more commissions to deal with Indians that fail 
to give them representation, and a procedure that is fair. There 
should also be an appeal or review. Such remedies aid in secur- 
ing justice from bodies which if their acts were final would be 
very arbitrary. The forms of law found necessary for protec- 
tion in the actual experience of a civilized people ought to be 
granted to the backward Indian. 


As a distinctive art the Indian people possess that which is 
inimitable. The native work of these people represents centuries 
of labor along artistic lines. In their weaving and beadwork 
there is elegance of proportion and design, while there is some- 
thing about the color scheme, the contrasting of colors, which is 
imusually pleasing to the eye and which is their’s alone. The 
same may be said of their pottery and of their work as_silver- 
smiths.—Chemawa American. 
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A Winnebago Question and a Tale of a 
Winnebago Hero 





By LouIseE JOHNSON BEAR 


HEN the Minnesota massacre was over and Sioux war of 

1862 broke out the soldiers of the Government picked up 

the Winnebagos and put them into steamboats and brought 
them down the Mississippi river and put them off at a point near 
the other side of St. Joseph, Mo., then they were loaded in freight 
cars like cattle and freighted over to St. Joe, and from there they 
were driven into steamboats again and they took them up to 
another point where they were dumped off and they were watched 
like wild cattle. On the way some died,* some got sick, as they 
never had experience in traveling in such a way, packed like 
animals. They were not treated decent; they were as captives; 
they were under soldiers who did as they pleased with the Indians. 
On their arrival the soldiers were so contemptuous that they used 
to come and get some of the young maidens and take them to 
the Fort and dance with them and do as they pleased with the 
girls and return them at daybreak. This was the treatment they 
got at the hands of the soldiers. Quite a number of Indians died 
as the result of not having decent food. Some almost starved. 
They were fed like hogs, you would say; the government forces 
cooked the food in big vats, and everything was mixed up in 
the vat generally, so a few subsisted on the vat cooking, while 
others tried to earn their provisions and do their own cooking. 
Some were allowed to hunt after they settled down and could be 
trusted to go a mile or so. Finally they could not stand this 
starving situation and they began to hold secret meetings and 
agree to move to some place on the river bottoms where they 
found plenty of wild game coming up the Missouri river. All 
this time they knew where they were, but they would not dare 
to return to their old home as they would surely be forced to 
return to the Fort. They could go across country, but they knew 
that they would be caught so they finally agreed to make canoes 
and float down to the place where they knew there was plenty to 
eat and so they made canoes and groups of families would steal 


*800 died en route—Editor. 
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away at night and hide somewhere in the day time so they could 
not be found, and get back to the river again at nights. Finally 
all came to the present reservation and stayed on the Omaha res- 
ervation, until such arrangements were made by agreement that 
the Winnebagos would buy a certain tract of land from the Oma- 
has as their final stop. My father, Alexander Payer, was in- 
terpreter at the time of migrating down here from the Fort, and 
he worked mighty hard for the Winnebagos to settle down here, 
and at this time there was a war between the States so it was very 
hard for all the whole United States, but it seemed harder as the 
Omaha Indians did not show any love nor mercy to the Winne- 
bagos. The Winnebagos were made to pay for their lands, then 
they were made to pay for all the tepee poles they cut down and 
for all trees they chopped down for fire wood, by the Omaha 
Indians. This is a fact as some of the Winnebago Indians are 
still living who remember all this. This happened when they 
paid for the land. 

My question is this: ‘‘Why did they move these Winnebagos 
from Minnesota, they never once admitted that they were with 
the Sioux in the massacre. There happened to be some men 
(Winnebagos) on a hunting trip and these were held as prisoners 
as they were supposed to be on the warpath, but I have never 
once heard that they took any part in the affair. Why did they 
not take them across land and take them to a nearby place in- 
stead of going all the way down the Mississippi and up the Mis- 
souri river?’”’ If they wanted to move them it looks to me that 
the party who suggested the river route thought these Winne- 
bagos did not know anything about migration, but I can tell you . 
they fooled themselves if they thought that they could deceive 
the Winnebagos, for they knew most of the land from the north 
and as far south as Mexico with Colorado on the west and Ohio 
and Kentucky on the east. They used to roam around a great 
deal, the men going to wars and making peace with different 
tribes. They knew when they got finally dumped off that their 
old home was straight east of where they were. 


This is what I desired to write. It is more of a question than 
a story and since I have got to the age of discretion I have won- 
dered who suggested this plan, why it was carried out and who 
paid the expenses. The Winnebagos (tribe) were settled there 
for good, at least they thought themselves to be, as they had been 
moved from place to place before this time, 1862. 

There is another thing I want to tell, but I do not know the 
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dates as I must have been a babe in arms when it happened. It’s 
about one man’s grit to make good his word to his uncle. This 
story is of a party of young Indian men averaging about 21 to 
28 years of age, who were delegated to Washington, D. C., for 
a special petition to have houses built, schools and improvements 
and allotments, etc., for the Winnebago Indians in the latter 
part of the 60’s. Well, the old chiefs did not have the funds so 
they planned that the young men should take the petition and go 
on foot to Washington. A party of fourteen started in June, 
1868 or 69, I believe. These young men took all their finery 
and arranged to give dances or meetings so they could get money 
to get provisions with. They had an interpreter, a half-breed, 
John St. Cyr, who helped the plans of giving dances in halls of 
every big town they came to, or if they could get to the capital of 
any state they could be helped on their way by being given money 
or free rides on railroads. They got as far as Des Moines and 
quarrels diminished the party to three. One of these was taken 
sick, he wanted to continue, but his sickness would not permit 
and he had to return. Then there were only two left, who hap- 
pened to be the head chief’s nephew and the interpreter. The 
interpreter inspired the young Indian and as he held the petition 
he could do just as much as the whole fourteen. They continued 
on and by July they reached Washington, D. C., and as they did 
not know very much about such ways they got there at the wrong 
time of the year, but they were welcomed all the same. They were 
told that they would have to wait for some time before their pe- 
tition could be granted or acted upon. They were invited to Phila- 
delphia, which they accepted and went to live in a hotel near 
Fairmont Park (the only information I got at the time, the par- 
ties have been dead 25 years) near a big creek. The Indians 
were entertained royally. They were invited to dinners, to thea- 
tres, they were shown all of the manufacturing plants in the city, 
the zoological gardens and the museums. They were in the city 
for overa month. They had invitations from daughters and wives 
of prominent men and had nice dinners with them. The men were 
dressed in Indian costume all this time, carried bows and 
arrows and wore feathers in their hair. 


They returned to Washington after their enforced vacation and 
their petition to settle on this reservation was granted. The suc- 
cessful young Indian was John Johnson, Good Thunder’s nephew. 
He was an orphan and lived with his uncle. He started out with- 
out funds and no expected reward and got what his uncle and 
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his people needed and wanted. This is what I call pluck. If it 
had been some young men they would have asked for money to 
ride to Washington. In his petition he asked for allotments, for 
schools, policemen to keep order, implements to work with, for 
houses and for cattle to start these Indians to be self-supporting. 
He was an uneducated Indian, but he was the future of his people 
and worked faithfully for them, overcoming all obstacles, con- 
quering poverty, distance, the terrors of an unknown East and he 
finally won an inheritance for the Winnebagos. His _ success 
came because he was not selfish but thought most of his people 
and of his duty to them. 


Is This Indian Boy a Desperado? 


During the June term of the North Dakota Federal Court an 
Indian boy was sentenced to three years in the State Reform School. 
The offense was a trivial one comparatively, for Joe Redhorn, 
who is 15 years of age and speaks almost no English, had broken 
into a store and taken a few pocketbooks and some candy from a 
showcase. The offense was looked upon with some harshness 
because there was a postoffice in the store. The boy was there- 
fore tried and convicted for breaking into a postoffice, though he 
did not go near the mails. Yet the Fargo Forum came out in a 
scarehead stating: ‘‘Postoffice in Store Looted by Indian Puts 
Him in Reform School.” 

Now where does the justice of the case lie? In the same term 
of court Judge Amidon sentenced C. A. Goff to 10 days in jail 
and $20 fine for violating the Federal statutes regarding mail 
matter; on June 13 F. A. Hoff was sentenced to 60 days for using 
the mails to defraud mail order houses, these cases being direct 
violations of Federal statutes and done by adult white men. The 
poor Indian boy, who acknowledged his guilt kept saying, ““Red- 
horn good boy, good boy.” He, at least, did not use the mails 
improperly and his theft was but the response of a primitive 
desire to have a purse to hold his money and to feast upon the 
sweets that were so alluring. Three years in a reform school is a 
long time to serve for any sort of an offense. It is to be wondered 
what the reflex will be on young Redhorn’s morals. We wonder 
if justice would not have been equally satisfied by putting the 
boy in a school with healthy boys who had never made mistakes. 








An Analysis of the Indian Bureau* 





By F. A. CLEVELAND 


HE need for special care in management of Indian affairs 

lies in the fact thatin theory of law the Indian has not the 
rights of a citizen. He has not even the rights of a foreign resi- 
dent. The Indian individually does not have access to the courts; 
he cannot individually appeal to the administrative and judicial 
branches of the public service for the enforcement of his rights. 
He himself is considered as a ward of the United States. His 
property and funds are held in trust. Both of these facts place 
the Government in the position of a guardian, charged with extra- 
ordinary care. The Indian Office is the agency of the Govern- 
ment for administering both the guardianship of the Indian and 
the trusteeship of his properties. 

The legal status of the Indian and his property is the condi- 
tion which makes it incumbent on the Government to assume 
the obligation of protector. What is of special interest in this 
inquiry is to note the conditions under which the Indian Office 
has been required to conduct its business. In no other relation 
are the agents of the Government under conditions more ad- 
verse to efficient administration. The influences which make 
for infidelity to trusteeship, for subversion of properties and 
funds, for violation of physical and moral welfare have been 
powerful. 

The opportunities and inducements to peculation are much 
greater than those which have operated with ruinous effect on 
other branches of public service and on the trustees and officers of 
our great private corporations. In many instances the integrity 
of these has been broken down. It is not to be accepted as a 
conclusion, however, that those who have been employed in the 
Indian Service have been below others in ability and integrity 
when things have gone wrong. It has been largely due to the 
conditions under which the service has been required to operate. 

In the first place the machinery of the Government has not 
been adapted to the purpose of administering a trust. In the 
second place there has been little sympathy or favorable opinion 
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to demand that an effective business machine be developed. 
In fact, the public opinion which has dominated the Govern- 
ment has been either hostile or passively indulgent of abuse. 
This is one side of the picture. On the other side, behind the 
sham protection which operated largely as a blind to publicity, 
have been at all times great wealth in the form of Indian funds 
to be subverted; valuable lands, mines, oil fields, and other nat- 
ural resources to be despoiled or appropriated to the use of the 
trader; and large profits to be made by those dealing with trustees 
who were animated by motives of gain. This has been the situ- 
ation in which the Indian Service has been for more than a cen- 
tury—the Indian during all this time having his rights and prop- 
erties to greater or less extent neglected; the guardian, the Govern- 
ment, in many instances, passive to conditions which have con- 
tributed to his undoing. 

And still, due to the increasing value of his remaining estate, 
there is left an inducement to fraud, corruption, and institutional 
incompetence almost beyond the possibility of comprehension. 
The properties and funds of the Indians today are estimated at 
not less than one thousand millions of dollars. There is still a 
great obligation to be discharged, which must run through many 
years. The Government itself owes many millions of dollars for 
Indian moneys which it has converted to its own use, and it is 
of interest to note that it does not know and the officers do not 
know what is the present condition of the Indian funds in their 
keeping. Every community bordering on Indian lands still 
has in it persons who are using every influence at their command 
to obtain official action, to the end that they may get possession 
of Indian lands. Great corporations maintain lobbyists and un- 
principled agents with a view of getting concessions, leases, and 
legislation which are favorable to their own selfish purposes, but 
unfavorable to the Indian. 

As has been said, a primary defect from the viewpoint of the 
Government and the execution of its trust is one of organization. 
Going along with this have been defective and antiquated methods. 
But what has contributed most to a continuation of essential 
defects has been lack of facilities for making available the facts— 
lack of publicity. But in this the Indian Service does not pre- 
sent a new problem. The story of the mismanagement of Indian 
affairs is only a chapter in the the history of the mis- 
management of corporate trusts. The Indian has been the vic- 
tim of the same kind of neglect, the same abortive processes, 
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the same malpractices as have the life insurance policyholders, 
the bank depositor, the industrial and transportation shareholder. 
The form of organization of the trusteeship has been one which 
does not provide for independent audit and supervision. The 
institutional methods and practices have been such that they do 
not provide either a fact basis for official judgment or publicity 
of facts which, if made available, would supply evidence of infi- 
delity. In the operation of this machinery of Government, there- 
fore, there has not been the means provided for effective official 
scrutiny and the public conscience could not be reached. 


Precedents to be followed are ample. In private corporate 
trusts that have been mismanaged a basis of appeal has been 
found only when some favorable circumstance has brought to 
light conditions so shocking as to cause those people who have 
possessed political power, as a matter of self-protection, to de- 
mand a thorough reorganization and revision of methods. The 
same motive has lain back of legislation for the Indian. But the 
motive to political action has been less effective, for the reason 
that in the past the Indians who have acted in self-protection 
have either been killed or placed in confinement. All the ma- 
chinery of Government has been set to work to repress rather than 
to provide adequate means for justly dealing with a large popu- 
lation which has had no political rights. There was no constitu- 
ency in the Government or the people to which an appeal to self- 
interest could be made. Changes in organization and methods, 

. therefore, could come only through some means which would regu- 
larly make public the facts necessary to an appeal to the con- 
science of those who have no personal interest in Indian affairs. 
This means has been wanting. Appeal has been made only when 
conditions have developed which endangered the lives and health of 
millions of Americans threatened by the outlawry or disease re- 
sults of social neglect. 

Briefly stated, the constructive recommendations of the report 
are premised on what would seem to be conclusive evidence that 
the funds and properties of the Indian have not been adequately 
protected in the past. The need for change is found in lack of 
adequate means whereby officers and agents of the Government 
may be held strictly accountable as ‘‘trustees’’ for the funds and 
properties of the Indians, and for the development of the highest 
efficiency on the part of those who perform the function of “ guard- 
ian” i. e., those who are charged with responsibility for the care, 
education, health, support and physical welfare and comfort of 
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those who are reduced to the status of wards to the Government. 
With the view that further adaptations should be made to secure 
these ends, the following general recommendations are made: 

1. That there be a systematic reorganization and revision of 
methods. 

2. That in making these changes, units of organization be es- 
tablished to exercise the function of “‘guardianship” or care, 
education, and physical welfare of the Indian, which are separate 
and distinct from units or organization, which are charged with 
the exercise of functions of ‘‘trusteeship.”’ 

3. That in each group of organization units a clear distinction 
be made between the “line’”’ as distinguished from the “‘staff.”’ 
That is, the “line” organization would be responsible for doing 
things and the “‘staff’’ organization would be responsible for 
advising the heads of the line with respect to planning and the 
manner in which plans and orders are executed by others, the 
staff will be relieved from issuing and executing orders which re- 
quire direct dealings with the “line,” the Indians, or with the 
business world. 

4. That the whole service be taken out of politics and the per- 
sonnel of both branches of the service be so classified and graded 
with such salary rates as to provide a service wide opportunity 
for promotions based on individual efficiency, instead of having 
the opportunity of the individual so limited as not to offer him a 
career. 

5. That methods of appropriations be changed with a view to 
establishing a more effective control over the contracting and 
purchasing relations, and at the same time reducing the cost 
and eliminating the unnecessary “red tape’’ of administration. 

6. That the allotments be made under conditions attached to 
appropriations which would locate administrative responsibility 
for the exercise of foresight in planning work to be done as well 
as review of results, and to this end requiring the establishment 
of accounts and current reports which will show cost of work 
under each allotment. 


7. That methods of inspection be systematized and developed 
in such manner that the administration may utilize the reports 
of supervisors and special agents more effectively, and to 
this end to install standardized forms of “score cards’ 
wherever practicable, on which reviewable facts may be reported 
instead of leaving the whole matter to the initiative and dis- 
cretion of each individual. 
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8. That provision be made for more economical purchase and 
distribution of supplies, materials and equipment. 

g. That a complete system of double-entry accounting be 
installed which will insure complete, accurate and up-to-date 
reports of all facts needed by the administrator, by Congress, or 
by citizens in thinking about the business and financial relations 
of the Indian service. 

The critical statements which appear in different parts of the 
report relate to methods and procedure rather than to officials 
and employees of the Office of Indian Affairs. The incomplete 
and unsatisfactory accounting system described is largely due toa 
lack of facilities and lack of personnel for the installation and 
operation of an up-to-date accounting system rather than to neg- 
lect or deficiencies on the part of officials, clerks, and employees 
in the service. For some time past it has been realized that 
the methods now in use are not adapted to the character or vol- 
ume of work which is being performed. This realization has 
brought about from time to time changes which have been in 
the nature of new patches placed on an old garment, i. e., have 
resulted in adding new features to the old methods in vogue, but 
not in the installation of a system which is flexible and responsive 
to the needs. A thorough reorganization and a thorough revision 
of methods of accounting and reporting should be made a part 
of the further development of the work of the Office of Indian 
Affairs. 

The survey* was undertaken with the following purposes in 
view: 

1. To learn the existing, important business and accounting 
problems confronting the administration of the Office of Indian 
Affairs. 

2. To state wherein it is thought present methods are defective. 

3. To formulate constructive suggestions with a view of pro- 
viding more up-to-date methods of administration and account- 
ing by which the interests of the Indian would be better served. 

4. To discuss the advantages which it is thought would be 
gained from the adoption of the constructive recommendations 
proposed. 

The last two of these purposes have not been carried out in 
detail for the reasons above stated. 





SS 

*Letter of Transmission conveying the report of the N.Y. Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research to the Joint Commission to investigate Indian Affairs, 
Sixty-third Congress of the United States, Washington, D. C. 
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In studying the Office of Indian Affairs the following plan was 
pursued: The organization methods and procedure of the Divi- 
sion of Finance and such parts of other divisions and branches 
of the administration as were involved were studied and described. 
The descriptive report in draft form was submitted to heads of 
the several divisions for correction and discussion—all statements 
of fact contained in the report as now presented having been re- 
viewed by responsible officers in so far as they relate to their 
respective divisions. From these statements and descriptions 
of fact our conclusions have been drawn. The conclusions them- 
selves are separately stated, so that no difficulty would be experi- 
enced in distinguishing matters of fact from matters of opinion. 


A National Indian Commission 


“I urge that a National Indian Commission should be created 
by Congress, to be appointed by the President, with compensation 
adequate to command the services of men of high standing, and 
with a tenure of office of ten years, subject to removal for cause, 
so that the commission would be free from political pressure and 
not subject to change with every incoming administration. .. . 
Under the present administration an effort has been made to 
establish a commission of three members to take over the conduct 
of Indian affairs. Such a commission would fail in its purpose 
and would be able to accomplish little more than the present 
Indian Bureau. Each year the defects of the present system are 
becoming more apparent, and the opportunity to repeat, in the 
administration of Indian affairs, the creditable record which the 
Philippine Commission has made in our insular government 
becomes more apparent... . 

“I believe that we have reached a crisis in the future of the 
Indian. We must take a full step forward in the reorganization 
of the government machinery. A half step at this time would be 
futile. It were better to wait five years if necessary, to secure a 
competent commission to finish the work that remains to be done, 
than to fail in the large opportunity which is before us.”—John 
Weston Allen, before the Mohonk Conference, 1915. 
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An Indian Cult and a Powerful Drug 





By GERTRUDE SEYMOUR 
In “The Survey” 


EYOTE is the Spanish form of the Aztec word peyotl, mean- 

ing a cocoon or caterpillar, in reference to a downy tuft which 
succeeds the white blossom appearing on the low blunt top of the 
cactus and showing “like fallen stars’? upon the ground of its 
habitat. 

A Spanish padre, Bernardino Sahagun (1499-1590), gives what 
is perhaps the earliest reference to peyote, and says that ‘‘those 
who eat it see visions either frightful or laughable.’”’ A century 
later, Dr. Francisco Hernandez (1514-1578), sent out by Philip II 
to survey the new land, spoke of its as reported harmful to both 
men and women. The slices of the peyote root were also called 
the ‘‘sacred mushrooms’’ and even Hernandez did not at first 
recognize them as parts of a root. 

Aztec laws against intoxication were exceedingly severe, peyote 
being one of the intoxicants, specially mentioned in a law of Mon- 
etzuma’s. 

From the Mexican Tarahumares the cult spread to tribes in 
Arizona and Oklahoma. The chief contrast in the northern cere- 
monial is that in place of dancing, a mood of meditation and prayer 
prevails and long recitals are made of experience and vision. The 
needed stimulus of sound now comes from drums and rattles 
rather than from rasping of sticks. 

When Lewin’s report was first issued, in 1888, much interest 
was roused in the new drug, and a brilliant future was predicted 
for it especially in nervous and acute heart cases. But the firms 
that prepared it soon abondoned their undertaking, and the 
United State Dispensatory records “‘mescal buttons” as of doubt- 
ful value as a remedial agent. 

Its chemical constituency was tested by the Bureau of Chemistry 
in 1908, and powerful alkaloids were discovered. The final ver- 
dict was: ‘‘We know of no drug producing similar effects the 
use of which is not hurtful.”’ 

After testing the action of peyote by taking some buttons 
himself, the late Dr. S. Weir Mitchell of Philadelphia wrote: ‘‘I 
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predict a perilous reign of the mescal habit when this agent be- 
comes obtainable. The temptation to call again the enchanting 
magic will be too much for some men to resist after they have set 
foot in this land of fairy colors, where there seems so much to 
charm and so little to excite or disgust.”’ 

The Indians themselves are naturally somewhat inarticulate 
when they try to describe “‘this land of fairy colors.”” The physi- 
cal effects of the drug they can interpret more readily than the 
psychological. ‘‘This peyote we eat gives us a joyful feeling. It 
gives us a sensation that cannot be described,’’ said Joe Springer, 
mescal leader of the Iowas in Oklahoma. This is as definite a 
statement as can be found with the exception of the occasional 
hallucinations of snakes or arrows already referred to. The most 
brilliant account of the extraordinary physical effect is that by 
Havelock Ellis, recorded in the Therapeutic Gazette. Dr. Ellis 
ate buttons himself, and also gave some to two friends, one an 
artist and one a poet, both of whom had vivid and somewhat un- 
comfortable reactions. 

The unquestionable reality and vividness of the experience re- 
corded by trained observers should be transplanted in sympa- 
thetic imagination to the Indian groups of earlier days. It must 
be recalled how profoundly religious is the Indian; how vivid his 
idealizing and imaginative powers, how intimate is his com- 
munion with the life around him, in its plant manifestations as 
well as its animal. What wonder then that there developed about 
this strange little cactus that gave him such ecstasy of sensation 
and vision, the glamor of mystery and a worship like that re- 
corded in the earlier experiences, the sincerity as well as the in- 
terest and strange beauty of the early peyote ceremonial? 


Not less open to question, however, is the obvious degeneration 
of peyote worship. The younger ambitious Indians have seen 
in the position of mescal leadership an opportunity for personal 
and party prestige and have not hesitated to take it, for it is a 
matter of vision real or so-called. The cult itself is the result of 
a vision to a member of the Ponca tribe during the ecstasy of the 
ghost dance. All is vision. The leader may change the adorn- 
ment of the tipi; he may introduce new songs or modify old ones; 
he may change the ritual, simply because he is the leader and 
claims that he has “had a vision.” 

Wide indeed in the chasm between the earlier religious inter- 
pretations of peyote, such as those given by the Tarahumares, 
and certain petitions so-called received in the past few years by 
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the Indian Office through local agents or brought by delegations 
of Indians who have come to Washington at their own expense 
to protect their “‘rights to worship.” 

For years the only statute upon which the Indian Office could 
depend was the law of 1897 concerning the sale of intoxicants 
among Indians. But action under this law depended upon a 
very broad interpretation; for ‘‘intoxication”’ has been generally 
interpreted by the courts to refer exclusively to the effects of 
alcoholic beverages. 

A definite gain was made in 1915 when the Department of 
Agriculture secured the inclusion of peyote under the food and 
drugs law. It is too early yet to be sure how effective this action 
has been. Those who are nearest to Indian interests believe that 
an amendment of the Harrison narcotic law would do the work. 
Such an amendment is now before Congress under the Thompson 
bill which adds peyote to the list of drugs brought within the 
Harrison law. This bill has been favorably reported by the 
Committee on Finance and is on the Senate calendar. 

A second bill yet more drastic has been introduced in the 
House by Congressman Gandy of South Dakota. Congressman 
Gandy has seen with his own eyes the effects of peyote among 
the Indians of his own state and elsewhere; and in unmistakable 
terms his bill aims to “prohibit the traffic of peyote.” 

It is interesting to note that a group of Yankton Indians of 
South Dakota sent, in March, a petition to Congress signed by 
ninety-two members requesting the passage of Congressman 
Gandy’s bill. ‘‘We fully realize the importance of the passing 
of this bill,” they write, “‘as it means the only and one way in 
which the traffic among the Indians can be successfully sup- 
pressed.” 

Peyote is a greater problem, however, than simply this of 
legislation. A distinguished student of anthropology said lately: 
“You must see this thing in its proper background. It is a psy- 
chological condition, this peyote worship, like several other 
similar institutions of recent revival among the Indians. The 
real trouble is the deadly vacuity of their lives.” 

The importance of regulating peyote under the law of habit- 
forming drugs or under a special law, is beyond question an im- 
mediate necessity; but even granting that physical and mental 
gain will follow the enforcement of such laws, the measure is but 
negative. The deep religious and idealistic nature of the Indian, 
his poetic impulse and aesthetic appreciation cannot be satisfied 
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with negations, cannot perhaps be “‘industrialized,”’ cannot find 
complete satisfaction in schools and manual training or instruc- 
tion in agriculture. The wider education that shall provide for 
philosophy and aesthetic culture, as well as a religion—this, and 
not less, is involved in the problem of peyote—which is, after all, 
only a part of the whole problem of the Indian. 


Another Century of Dishonor 


While it is undoubtedly true that this administration has done 
much to prevent frauds upon Indians and curb abuses the 
Indians still suffer gross injustice. Organized as it is and dealing 
with the kind of civilization it does the Indian Office seems 
unable to prevent many cases of rank violation of law and 
equity. Any man, no matter what his original hardness of 
heart may be, if he be human, listening day after day to the 
plaints of the injured and reading the petitions of the wronged, 
will feel a tugging at his heart that soon loses its bonds 
of conservatism. From nearly every state where there are Indians 
the Editor receives letters exposing evils. We are told how In- 
dians are starved when there is food awaiting them; how children 
cry for clothing in winter, when it is ready in government boxes 
for them; how gross violations of family honor are perpetrated and 
no punishment meeted out to the guilty; how proper medicine is 
denied; how Indian women have been injured by criminal em- 
ployees in federal pay; how water rights are stolen at Yakima, at 
Pima, at White Rocks, elsewhere; how Congress swallows bills 
appropriating Indian money for water, roads, bridges that the 
Indians never get and never use; how crooked men are promoted 
and shielded; how Indian men and women are scoffed at and 
scorned by their paid helpers; how men and women are robbed, 
cheated, denied rights and prevented from even speaking for 
themselves. What shall a man do who hears all these things in 
detail? Will it be possible for him to remain coolly silent? We 
can remain neither cool nor silent for these tales of infamy coming 
day by day, like drops of water constantly falling, at length wear 
the heart to soreness and make us turn to make war upon the 
cause. Every friend of the Indian must arm himself with facts 
and with determined resolution help the modern Red man prevent 
the repetition of another century of dishonor. It means a con- 
tinued and systematic campaign that will lead to a public and to 
a congressional awakening. 
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The Bulletin Board 
The Sixth Conference 
To be held at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Sept. 26th-Oct. 1st, 1916 


Through the cordial invitation of President John A. Marquis 
our Sixth Conference has been invited to convene at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, and within the halls of Coe College. The advantages of 
Cedar Rapids this year appear so many that our Executive Coun- 
cil by a vast majority voted to accept the invitation. 

Our attention was drawn to Cedar Rapids first from an inspec- 
tion of a map. We were endeavoring to locate a point central 
to many reservations and neutral in its setting. We thought 
first of Iowa City and then our Associate Secretary pointed out 
Cedar Rapids. It was a happy thought, for when we looked the 
situation over we found that President Marquis of Coe College 
was an old friend of the Indian and familiar with the California 
situation by actual experience. 

There are those who think we should go to Indian reservations 
with our Conferences but the Indians have been “gone to”’ too 
much. The Indian’s duty is to ‘‘come out.” The distance 
away from the reservation is a stern test of character and re- 
source. Thus, we go to the centers of civilization and of learning 
with a higher message and stronger appeal. As Gen. Pratt might 
say, we abandon the reservation for a while and walk in civiliza- 
tion’s very center. This is of great importance and its effect 
is centrifugal. 

Within five hundred miles of Cedar Rapids, air line, are the 
following reservations: Red Lake, White Earth, Leech Lake, 
Bois Fort, Deer Creek, Vermillion Lake, Winnibigoshesh, Grand 
Portage, all in Minnesota; LaPointe, Lac Court D’Oreilles, On- 
tonagon, Lac DuFlambeau, Menominee, Oneida, Fon DuLac, 
all in Wisconsin or Michigan; Devil’sLake and Standing Rock— 
North Dakota; Cheyenne River, Standing Rock, Crow Creek, 
Lower Brule, Rine Ridge, Rosebud, Yankton, all in South Da- 
kota; Ponca, Winnebago, Omaha, all in Nebraska, Pottawatomi, 
Sac and Fox, Kickapoo, Iowa, Chippewa, and Munsee, all in 
Kansas; Osage, Ponca, Oto, Pawnee, Cherokee, Creek, Choctaw, 
all in Oklahoma. Six hundred miles would take in all other reser- 
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vations of North Dakota, Oklahoma and North Carolina. As it 
is the principal reservations of North Dakota, South Dakota, all 
of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Michigan, 
Indiana are reached and resident Indians of Missouri, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky and Ohio, fall within the 500 
mile zone. Cedar Rapids is easily reached by trunk lines from 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Enid, (Okla.) 
Sioux City, Watertown, S. D., St. Louis, Omaha or Cleveland. 

As a model western city, Cedar Rapids is a worth-while study. 
As Iowa is often called the New England of the west, so Cedar 
Rapids is a coming Boston of the west, a center of education, 
thrift, and culture. Its people eagerly listen and are responsive 
to the call of the age. 

Coe College is one of the leading colleges of the middle west 
and draws upon every state in the Union and from foreign lands. 
Cedar Rapids was chosen by educational strategists as the finest 
possible location for an educational institution of the type repre- 
sented by Coe. 

In order to conform to the academic year of Coe, we shall con- 
vene on Sept. 26th and continue our session until Oct. 1st. Further 
information may be obtained from the Cedar Rapids Commercial 
Club or from the Secretary of this Society. 








Support Your Society on a Cash Basis 


Funds for the support of the Society’s work are urgently needed. 
At no time since our first year has the Treasurer been so hampered 
for working capital. Our revenue has been seriously reduced, 
but we have pressed on successfully in every line having the 
least support. Our success must be followed up by the solid 
financial support of the membership. Our campaign to make the 
Sixth Conference a success needs a supporting fund. We need 
an immediate response. A series of donations ranging from one 
to one hundred dollars will save the day. | 

The money is wisely expended. Not a dollar this year has 
been paid any officer. Clerks must be paid and printing and 
postage bills met promptly. 

What will you do? Let not a single member pass this by. 

Wrap up a dollar now and mail it to the Treasurer. Better still 
send your check for five dollars, or, if your balance shows clear, 
make it fifty. Be sure of one thing—we won't get enough, there- 
fore do not neglect your end of the obligation. 
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Why not get the habit of sending a dollar a month? At any 
rate think over and over: 


Send That Dollar Now 


“T’ll send the S. A. I. a dollar, I'll send one often too, 
And when I can I'll make it ten, to show my colors true. 
I'll send the S. A. I. a dollar, and wish that it were twenty; 
I’ll send it now, I will I vow, while yet I have a plenty. 
I'll send the S. A. I. a dollar, or draw my check for fifty; 
I’ve won my lift by brains and thrift—here’s a token that 

I’m thrifty. 
Chorus: 
I'll send that dollar now, I’ll send that dollar now,’’ (repeated 
until you have sent that dollar). 


We know that this magazine is interesting reading, but hunt up 
that dollar, or that check book—put down the magazine, seal up 
the envelope with your dollar, address it to The Society of Ameri- 
can Indians, Barrister Building, Washington, D. C. 

Thank you for that dollar, a receipt in your name is already 
made out, and the Treasurer is just waiting for the dollar so as 
to mail it to you. Don’t forget it will be no trouble to send you 
a receipt for ten dollars. The Treasurer would a great deal rather 
do that than to be disappointed in not hearing from you. 

If you are the fellow who hasn’t sent that dollar, keep right along 
singing until you find that dollar for the S. A. I. and send it. 


Our Office Work 
Distributing Thousands of Pieces of Mail Matter 


To write, print and circulate our literature requires a large 
amount of time and money. Clerical hire and postage are heavy 
items. The results of our campaigns, however, have been success- 
ful. We have done much to educate the public to the needs of 
the Indians, and to set forth the thoughts of the Indians and 
their friends. 

Our correspondence is heavy. Nearly 30,000 letters have been 
written, dictated and signed by the Secretary while he has been 
in Office not including 49,000 circular letters and about 20,000 
announcements. The grand total of our circular printed matter 
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is 69,000. This amount of literature poured into the minds and 
hearts of the American public cannot have helped but to effect 
a change in sentiment toward the Indian. Because we have done 
this, and had the support of our membership in so doing, the 
“Indian Problem’’ never more can be the same in the future as 
in the past. We have answered the question of why the Indian 
as a race does not speak for himself. 

We have spoken in the most effective way we know. We are 
on record. An examination of our accounts shows what mail 
matter we have distributed. To handle all this has not been a 
simple task. Mail matter in thousand lots is a heavy commodity. 
To answer from five to six hundred letters each month, month in 
and month out, is an all-consuming task. We append a table of 
the printed and other matter circulated: 


Copies of S. A. I. Literature Circulated 


Mailed from the Secretary’s Office 


Copies 
i i isis, orp el hina we de ama ee 3,000 
I I iid eo, 05k mini Gres x wiki ies hig wed O43 1,000 
EE eee oe ee eee ee ee er eee 800 
ee Tes OO CI... «5. 55. cece cece 500 
i oe ek can ens PHASE SAES ADRS * 500 
Ue PE A TI FIR sn oie eine citi eee 10,000 
S. A. 3. Wairet Announcement...............0..005. 5,000 
S. A. I. Second Conference Announcement............ 8,500 
S. A. I. Third Conference Announcement............. 10,000 
Information Booklets (2nd edition).................. 13,000 
Annual Platforms (2 and 3)... .............2c00cceues 5,000 
Amerson Indien Day Posters. ...........5.......... 3,000 
Posters for 2nd, 3rd and 4th Conferences.............. 6,000 
Governor’s Proclamation of Indian Day................ 15,000 
I Ws on ewes HRS dees ae 2 de 4,500 
ee ee 4,500 
ee er 6,000 
American Indian Magazine, Vols. IV Nos. 1 and 2...... 3,000 
Circular letters and announcements.................. 69,000 
Miscellaneous form fetters......-........6....060000- 9,000 
Personal ietters written and anmswered................ 30,000 
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In the Editorial Sanctum 
Editorial Modesty 


OMETIMES we reject manuscripts, not always because 

they are not good articles but because they are out 
of place. Recently we received an article from a friend relating 
how your Editor won a medal. We appreciated the compliment 
but as a matter of fact we did not wim the medal; it was presented 
to us without a struggle. We have rejected the article about 
the Editor. Editors are shy creatures and work best when un- 
known, unsung and unhung. When they are shy they get more 
money too for what they do. We learned this a year or so ago, 
when we were invited to speak before a Club composed of some 
of the most brilliant literary and professional men and women 
in New York City. We were an unknown editor among a very 
notable crowd. Yet we spoke and did our level Indian-best to 
civilize the audience. When the “prolonged applause’’ subsided 
and we had returned to our table the chairman arose. A hush 
stilled the throng. Everyone knew what was coming. The hush 
increased. The lamps glowed with more than ordinary bril- 
liance and then, as the Chairman spoke a name they paled to 
dim points of glow. ‘“‘The next number on the program,’’ (said 
in a husky voice and an abortive attempt to clear the throat) 
“is the Editor of the Evening Journal,’’ (mentioned by name). 
The hush grew oppressive and the mazda bulbs hid behind their 
reflectors in tremulous awe. A great editor, looking diminutive 
in his intellectual expansiveness, sat transfixed to his seat. Then 
as if a happy thought had struck him he inserted his thumb and 
index finger in his waistcoat pocket, grasped a gilt-edged pencil 
and hurriedly wrote a note. The chairman read it with moist 
eyes. ‘‘He will write his message and send it to us in his paper,”’ 
the Chairman announced. 

This was modesty indeed. Then we learned that with this 
Editor words were not cheap. He receives one hundred thousand 
dollars for writing 315 editorialsa year, display type, double 
leaded, two column, every sentence paragraphed. He thereby 
gets $166.66 a foot for his advice to mothers, voters and pluto- 
crats. He can afford to be modest and retiring at $400.00 per 
yard. At that rate it doesn’t matter whether he makes speeches 


or not. 
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Thus we learned how to start on the road to earn a fee of $691,- 
200 per mile for our editorials. It is very evident to your Editor 
that he is not modest enough or retiring enough yet, for he has not 
received even a cent a mile for his editorial efforts. Perhaps 
he does not deserve attention. At any rate, if there is any at- 
tention to be paid it is our desire that the articles in this magazine 
should have it. We, therefore, have turned down the legend of 
why we were given the large disk of metal with our name carved 
thereon. Even Editors ought to be modest, we have learned from 
our experience with the Editor, who, because of it or otherwise, 
draws a monthly stipend of $8,333.00. 


’ 


Dr. Montezuma’s ‘‘Wassaja’ 


Dr. Carlos Montezuma of Chicago is publishing an interesting 
monthly periodical known as “‘ Wassaja”’ which takes up the work 
of Father Gordon’s suspended ‘‘War Whoop.’”’ Dr. Monte- 
zuma gives his paper a good old Apache name, his own name, 
by the way, and pictures his idea as a shaft of light exposing 
the Indian Bureau, in the form of a log, crushing the moccasin- 
footed figure of an Indian. ‘‘Wassaja’’ has as its sub-title ‘“ Free- 
dom’s signal for the Indians,’’ perhaps in allusion to the doctor’s 
Indian name. 

The Apache doctor is very earnest. He has at heart the real 
uplift and freedom of his people, and every one may admire him 
for this. He believes the Indian Bureau an agency of tyranny, 
by means of which the Indians are kept in the dark, and the block 
to freedom. His statements are worthy of a detailed psychologi- 
cal examination. There are reasons why he thinks as he does 
and writes in his vigorous style. These reasons should be known 
in weighing the evidence and in estimating the value of his state- 
ments. 

Dr. Montezuma in the chief article in the paper discusses ‘‘ The 
Repression of the Indian.”” It is a forceful article and one of 
his best. Every student of the Indian problem should read it 
with care. 

In his column of Arrow Potnts, ‘“‘Wassaja”’ takes some long 
shots at the Society of American Indians and this Magazine. 
We have ever been glad for honest criticism and even invited it. 
Here are some of the arrows that transfix us against ‘“‘ Wassaja’s’’ 
war post. 


***Indian Day’”’ proclamation isa farce and worst kind of a fad. It willnot 
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help the Indians, but the Indians will be used as tools for interested parties. 
To the Indian it is a laughing mockery because he does not enjoy freedom, 
but is a ward and is handicapped by the Indian Bureau.” 


‘The Journalof the Society of American Indians’ has turned into a maga- 
zine. Now it can straddle any old thing that comes along. Like all maga- 
zines, it cannot have any definite object but totickleits readers at the ex- 
pense of the Indians. Buffalo Billand P. T. Barnum used the Indians. Now 
it is the American Indian Magazine’s turn.”’ 

“Clear Cut Attitude of Procedure of the Society of American 
Indians at the Lawrence Conference, as seen by Wassaja. The 
sky is clear and we meet only to discuss. There is nothing wrong. 
We meet only to discuss. It is so nice to meet and discuss. We 
can meet and discuss as well as the Mohonk Conference, the 
Indian Rights Association, Indian Service Teachers’ Association 
and the missionaries. We will show them we can meet and dis- 
cuss. What is the use of worrying, we are only going to meet and 
discuss. There is nothing like meeting and discussing. Meet- 
ing and discussing are so soothing and smoothing. Sh—! Sh—! 
Don’t whisper about the Indian Bureau. We are here only to 
meet and discuss.” 


Dr. Montezuma has a splendid sense of humor and luckily 
for the rest of us we have also. Dr. Montezuma and all the rest 
of us at Lawrence said all the things in our systems about the 
Indian Bureau and nobody stopped us. The only limit anybody 
had was the time we spent at “‘showing up the Bureau.’”’ As to 
the Magazine, if we are using the Indian like a Barnum or a 
Buffalo Bill, dear readers, please show us how and where. And 
American Indian Day—why we quoted Montezuma on that day 
until everybody wanted to “‘let that Indian go.”” We were glad 
to give publicity to his views just as we have done in these pages 
more than once. Montezuma is a vigorous fighter—no one will 
accuse him of lack of purpose or of intentionally trying to hurt 
his people. His heart is all the other way. We wish him every 
success in every noble purpose he undertakes. We wish him 
power to present without rancor, prejudice or unkindness, in a 
manner that will appeal to all for its logic and justness, the great 
truths that will make for efficient loyal citizenship for the American 
Indian. 





The Things We Publish 


Several times we have been asked if the Society or its officers 
endorse everything we print in these pages. We have been asked 
if the editorial board stands back of the facts and the principles 
set forth. 
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We print both sides of this Indian question and endeavor to 
give a fair chance to writers'who are honest and who will write, 
logically, coolly and with purpose. We have tried to establish 
a free forum for the exchange of opinion. Just because a man does 
not agree with us has been no reason for turning down his pleas. 
We have tried to be absolutely square. Some members who do 
not understand this think because we give space to the opinions 
of their opponents that we endorse those views. We endorse 
what is right and truthful and best. We leave our readers the 
right to judge this for themselves from a full knowledge of both 
sides of the question. 


Standing in the Way of Sinners 


A wise Hebrew prince and poet once sang a verse about walking 
in the path of the ungodly, standing in the way of sinners and 
sitting in the seat of the scornful, and said that man was blessed 
who did not do such things. Remember this when we tell you 
why we do not always answer our detractors. 

A number of our good friends have written us saying we should 
“‘get back”’ at so-and-so, and at this journal and that fellow. We 
have been advised to turn about and strike hard. Why should 
we strike? We are not angry, and those who have stabbed us 
with a “poisoned pen” simply scratched our work apron, which we 
purposely wear ‘‘to prevent being deluged with untempered mortar’ 
and the like, as the ancient craftsmen would say. Likewise those 
who assail us are our friends and just because they lose their 
temper is no reason we should make matters worse. We re- 
member how we were assailed because we chose to go to Denver 
for the 1913 conference. Clouds of suspicion arose and good 
men were bold in their bitter denunciation. We were accused 
of having ‘‘sold out”’ to a ‘“‘circus scheme to exploit the Indians.’’ 
The accusation was false as it later was shown. We were so far 
from being ‘‘bought out” that we actually smothered the ‘‘circus 
scheme” and it never matured. We are accused of a lot of things 
and denounced because people imagined horrible things about 
us. Some one says that Hon. Cato Sells, the Indian Commissioner, 
dictated Cedar Rapids as our conference city; somebody says, the 
Indian Bureau controls us; somebody says, we are or are not a 
lot of things. Our friend Henry Standing Bear once said that when 
he read extravagant or incorrect statements he merely thought, 
“Well, that is because they do not really know what they are 
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talking about,’’ which reminds us of a way to excuse our detract- 
ors. Some day they will discover their mistake and the knowl- 
edge of the error of their unjust onslaught will be enough dis- 
comfort. We do not wish to add to it. 

Our actual enemies are another proposition. Evil persons will 
not stop at deception, misrepresentation and innuendo; they will 
go even further. Yet when we have heard their words we walk 
on. Our path is not theirs, and we neither desire the council 
of the ungodly nor to sit in the seat of the scornful, to dispute with 
them. 

Thus we work to forge ahead in the faith that virtue will prove 
itse#. We have too much constructive work to do to stoop to 
imitate our enemies; our misguided friends, if we have any, will 
sometime see their own mistakes and build up again where they 
have sought to destroy. 


Shall We Be Forced to Pray 


Superstition should never be a part of true religion. We 
should not cringe in fear before our Maker, any more than the 
plow should tremble before the mechanic that made it. The 
man or woman whose darkened mind and timorous spirit makes a 
fetich of an idol of his Creator retains in his emotional nature a 
large share of savage superstition. 

Recently someone sent us ‘“‘An Ancient Prayer’’ and beneath 
it this injunction: ‘‘This prayer is to be sent all over the world. 
It was said in ancient days that all who wrote it would be free 
from calamity, and all who passed it would meet with some calam- 
ity or misfortune. Copy it and send it to nine friends and on 
the tenth day you will meet with some great joy. Don’t break 
the chain.”’ 

The prayer is a harmless one, soon said and soon forgotten. The 
copy sent us was written on a sheet of paper stolen from the 
Interior Department. However, we “broke the chain.’”’ We 
will not be deceived by hopes of heaven or threats of hell, written 
on stolen stationery or any other. Let calamity come if it is 
coming and let us be denied the “great joy,’’ yet will we not make 
mockery of religion or contribute to the furtherance of supersti- 
tion. 


When the ancient red man said his prayer he asked the Creator 
for nothing. He merely uttered a song of praise for the good 
gifts he had received and mentioned them by name. His faith 
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in his eternal Father was so great that he believed good gifts would 
come and that what was eternally just would surely happen. The 
red man did not insult his Maker by telling him how to run his 
universe. When the Indian wanted some boon, some special 
luck he consulted a medicine man or held a ceremony over his 
medicine bundles. God was not a fetich with him, even though 
a charm bundle might be. 

We inherit the reverence of our ancestors, we ‘‘ break the chain,”’ 
we defy the ‘“‘calamity,”’ for our trust is in the Great Spirit who 
is eternally wise. 


Powers O'Malley 


He is the interpreter of the human heart. He knows the 
inner throbs of human emotion and the stress of its longings. 
With his brush and paint tubes he tells a picture. Pathos, tragedy, 
desire, passion, hunger, man-love and secret hopes are all portrayed 
in such a manner that the feeling ‘‘gets you”’ with a grip that 
will make you remember that picture long months afterward. 
He is a painter of the imagery of the soul. Such is Powers O’Mal- 
ley whose drawings and paintings published in Life have been 
admired by so many red Americans as well as by the imported 
variety. 

The front cover of Life a couple of years ago gave one’ of the 
O’Malley pictures. It was of an Indian college boy surrounded 
by the furnishings of his ‘‘frat house’’ quarters. The picture 
of a giddy dancer in a gilded frame resting on the study table 
suggested a stage door romance, but as the college man looks up, 
leaning away from his Horace and Livy, he is conjuring a vision 
of the days back on the plains where there is the memory of 
another girl, where horses are and eagle feathered or ermine tailed 
trappings flutter. There is perplexity in the Indian’s face—shall 
he go forward to a professorship and into a profession and win a 
banker’s daughter, or shall he fly back to the plains and become 
the warrior-horseman, the wise man of the tribe, the free wanderer 
of wide stretching prairies? We are not told, for the picture leaves 
us there. What Indian who has conned his books within the 
ivied walls of ‘‘dormatory hall’ has not had a flash of apprecia- 
tion for the old life and with a choked sigh turned his face for- 
ward? 


A recent picture by O’Malley portrays an Indian college girl 
in a similar situation. Looking up from her desk she peers into 
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the future. Her life is before her. Whom shall she take, the 
senator’s son or the son of Strong Eagle? Where shall she make 
her home? At Philadelphia or out on the Ponca plains? 

Life was kind enough to give the Society of American Indians 
the first painting and it hangs in our headquarters. A small host 
of red Americans admire the picture and appreciate the work of 
the man and the thoughts that guide his brush. 

More Powers to Life for presenting such canvases of the 
Indian Problem, which after all is the vital one. 


A Reservation Farm and Home Bulletin 


One of the pressing needs of the reservation Indians is a simply 
worded paper in which can be presented the important facts 
needful in everyday life. Such a paper should contain short, 
easily understood articles on all the vital subjects of human life 
and economy. ‘The articles should be made attractive and draw 
attention to the important points presented. Indians need to 
know more about sickness and health, business and thrift, laws 
and offenses, medicine, nursing, child care, food, farming, stock 
raising, education, the world, amusements and morals. 

Agricultural colleges are publishing helpful bulletins on these 
subjects for citizens, but such periodicals are usually not available 
on reservations and are perhaps written in English a little too 
difficult for general understanding by the very people on the 
reservations who might need them most. This Society could 
render a real service by issuing a monthly paper directed to the 
special problems of home and farm, of man, woman and child, of 
the relation of the government to them. 

With such an organ devoted to vital teaching, we might expect 
a new hope to rise with the growing of new efficiency; we might 
expect to see the lower strata rise to higher planes and ultimately 
find the Indian people stronger, happier and more responsive. 

We could publish a paper of this kind and distribute it for 
$1,200 per year. Who will endow this plan for a message of life 
to the poor and the dispirited? 











Brief Sketches of Successful Indians 
Men and Women 


Nacoome, Daughter of Tahan 


HE red blood of the ancient race makes Nacoome a true child 

of romance, of poetic rhythm and of nature. The daughter 
of a father who has literally feught his way up from savagery to 
the heights of culture, and of a mother whose qualities of character 
and refinement are the noblest, Nacoome is given an inheritance 
that is rare. The qualities of both parents have made this young 
woman with the strain of Osage blood, and a good measure of 
Scotch-Irish, one who stops at nothing this side of success. 

Nacoome is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph K. Griffis of 
Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Griffis is Tahan, the Indian lecturer. He 
never calls himself ‘‘Chief,’’ as many Indians before the public 
do, and his daughter never calls herself ‘‘Princess.’”” They both 
pride themselves on being Americans. 

When Tahan was a babe in arms the Kiowas captured him and 
reared him through the years of youth. He even became a 
medicine man. ‘Then he was recognized as the son of California 
Joe and taken back to Texas by his white uncle. He ran away, 
however, and ever since has fought his way upward into civiliza- 
tion. Unable to speak English at twenty he picked it up as an 
army scout and later when he refused to fire on his Cheyenne 
friends he became a deserter. Still speaking only a broken dia- 
lect this boy tramping the cotton belt confused and friendless, 
everlastingly sought to make himself a better man with a wiser 
mind. How he did and how he was finally pardoned for his 
army affair back there at Fort Sill, he tells in his lectures and in 
his book. He never went to any school but he is one of the most 
profound students it has been our pleasure to meet. He is a 
student of the classic languages, of the best literature and of science, 
but in mathematics he still calculates in the old Kiowa method. 
His associates are the finer sort of people and these never fail to 
perceive in him the spirit of a born gentleman, of a keen philoso- 
pher and of a loyal red man. ‘Tahan is Indian all through and 
so is his daughter Nacoome. 

Nacoome inherits her taste for music from her mother though 
her father is no mean “executioner” on the flute. She is study- 
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ing both piano and violin under the best masters in her home 
city and hoping some day to musically interpret the spirit of the 
Plains people on these instruments. She is still a high school 
girl and “East High” is dear to her. She is a member of the 
“cheer squad”’ and is ‘‘just entranced with athletics.”’ In scholar- 
ship? It is here her talents shine. She lays it all to her Indian 
blood but in her sharpness of wit we detect something of the 
qualities of her mother’s people. 

Her entire thought life is directed to the romance of the Red 
race. Her books, her poems, her music and her conversation 
center on the romance and philosophy of ‘‘dad’s people.”’ She 
has lived in Oklahoma and now is absorbing the wonders of the 
south west—in Arizona, New Mexico and southern California. 

Nacoome has more than an ordinary mission in life and knows 
that she must prove the qualities of her ancestry and stand the 
strongest tests that the world brings to bear on men and women 
“of Indian blood.”’ 


Emma P. Mead, Proprietor 


Can an Indian woman succeed in business? In looking about 
for a place to write out the answer we ran across the announce- 
ment of an Adirondack hotel. It described a place of such exceed- 
ing charm that we investigated. There we found a woman run- 
ning ““The Adirondack House”’ and supervising all the running 
herself. It was up in Hamilton county at the outlet of Indian 
Lake. Here on a pinnacle that afforded a grand panorama of 
the Adirondacks we found the Indian woman who was succeeding 
in business. It was the lady proprietor. 

The proprietor would not talk much about herself for she was 
too busy doing things. Shedidn’t even know she was tobe specially 
credited for being successful. She thought it was a woman’s 
business to be so anyway. She waxed enthusiastic, however, 
about the beauty of the locality. Turning aside all questions 
about herself she pointed out the advantages of her hotel. 

“You see Indian Lake lies in the midst of a great forested re- 
gion,”’ she said. ‘‘The lake which is about ten miles long, is a 
mile wide and is drained by the Jessup river. Boating is good 
everywhere in the lake and for six miles down the river. Fishing 
is exceedingly good and we are not fished out. Pickerel are nu- 
merous, and the streams flowing into the lake abound in trout. 
Deer are plentiful and hunting is always good. Even bears prowl 
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around here at times and hunters get fine black pelts. The place 
is an ideal one for rest and recreation. It is not overrun and is 
wild enough to satisfy every inner craving for a spot of virgin 
beauty. Our rates, well they are graded so that a poor man and 
his family can enjoy a month without feeling broke, and besides, 
no one need wear society clothes up here. I am in the business 
of making people happy and comfortable as well. Just let every- 
body know about this.” 

We promised to tell everybody we knew, not only to help along 
a successful woman, but to help everybody to a successful vacation. 
The Adirondack region is so famous as a summer playground 
that it is rapidly becoming a rich man’s preserve. Mrs. Mead, 
however, provides for the comfort of the ordinary business man 
and gives what one expects in the woods. She does not forget 
the small comforts that make for home convenience but added 
to this is a splendid lake and a real wild wood. For people who 
come for the enjoyment of nature she provides. 

We discovered that our proprietor lady was a full blood Indian 
of Oneida and Abanaki extraction. Indian blood or not, she 
is a thorough business woman. We repeat this because so many 
persons think an Indian is not shrewd at business. The man 
or woman who tries to ‘“‘shark’’ our proprietor lady, however, 
soon discovers he has a brainy woman to deal with, and one who 
demands a dollar’s return for a dollar. Something that looks like 
a dollar’s worth does not go with her; it has to prove up. Our 
unsuccessful Indian friends, please take notice. Our finest va- 
cation and our best lectures on “‘success in life’’ were provided 
at this resort on Indian Lake, but nobody gets the lectures unless 
they insist on them. Once there, however, the vacation part 
takes care of itself. 


























In Memoriam 


HENRY BAIRD FAVILL — 


T IS a mournful thing to write the obituary of a friend, yet we 
are ever glad there are good things to record of those who 
touched our lives and made us better men. Too infrequently we 
pass our years along without giving an inspiring word of appre- 
ciation to the man who has labored through difficulty to success. 
We restrain our praise, our commendation and our encourage- 
ment until too late, for we awaken in the morning to read that our 
friend has ceased his active labors and that his soul has marched 
on ahead. 

Dr. Henry Baird Favill died on February 20, 1916. He was of 
Ottawa Indian descent and a tireless worker for humanity, be its 
ills physical or social. The citizens of Chicago knew him as a 
useful citizen and his fellow workers in the medical field as a 
rare physician. We are glad to record the obituary notice of the 
Chicago Commercial Club, signed by Edgar A. Bancroft, Cyrus 
H. McCormick and Allen B. Pond. It is an inspiration to re- 
newed effort on those who remain upon earth awhile to labor 
for men. 

“Dr. Henry Baird Favill was the only man ever elected to the 
Commerical Club without commercial connections in Chicago. 
It was a unique distinction—given and received. He had won 
the highest honors of the medical profession, but this Club sought 
him because of his service to the physical and moral health—the 
political, humanitarian and educational life—of Chicago. 

‘Tall, straight, sinewy, with head held high, he was the brother 
to his native pines and spruces. His striking, impressive person- 
ality expressed, while it accentuated, his exceptional strength, 
poise, sagacity and kindliness. We have hardly among us an- 
other such powerful, definite and rare individuality. He was 
picturesque, yet free from eccentricity. He did much to develop, 
he did nothing to emphasize, the advantages which nature gave 
him. 

“He had a confident strength and freedom and courage of 
mind and spirit, as well as of body. In office and hospital and 
medical classroom, in the professional associations and endeavors 
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which he led, in the Municipal Voters’ League and its city cam. 
paigns, in the civic enterprises of the City Club, in the great 
war against tuberculosis, in the beautiful organized efforts to 
save children—he was conspicuous only because he was so con- 
stantly devoted and helpful. In the multitude of his human 
ministrations he moved with a vital joyousness and hope, a 
quiet energy, directness, and effectiveness. 

“Though ready and expert of speech, and very democratic and 
approachable, he was singularly reserved, concise and deliberate 
in utterance. In an unusual way, and to a remarkable degree, 
he let what he did, tell of itself and of him. His seemed to have 
been a mind—was it his Indian blood or his conscious will?—that 
reported not its processes and activities but only its conclusions. 
It was his habit to make his tongue wait upon his mind and to 
make both servants of the truth. He confessed ignorance, and 
stated well-founded opinions or convictions, in the same modest 
tone of candor. The one called forth implicit trust in him as 
strongly as the other. 

“His face never quite lost the look of farseeingness and of high 
thinking. His were the face and eyes of an intellectual mariner 
or courier du bois, who loved the journey, whatever befell, and 
meant to see its beauties and its dangers fully. He was no dreamer 
or visionary but a very practical idealist, earnestly intent on 
present human problems. Seeing so much the seamy side of 
life only widened his sympathy and increased his desire to do a 
man’s part in human betterment. 

“Thus, without showing by word or act that he cared for these 
things, he won influence in every group in which he ever was, 
and deep admiration and devotion and affection. 

“And so, as one of many groups, the Commerical Club records 
its sense of the city’s loss of a chief citizen, of the community’s 
loss of a generous helper, and of our own irreparable loss of an 
inspiring associate and beloved friend. Grieving that he was 
taken in his prime, we yet rejoice in the victorious life that he 
led, in all that it was, and in the memory of it that long shall be. 
We must reverence human life since it bears such fruitage.” 

* * + 


ALFRED LONGLEY RIGGS, D.D. 
By Henry Roe Cloud 


The Indian race has lost a great leader and friend through the 
passing away of Dr. Alfred Longley Riggs of Santee, Nebraska. 
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No words can measure the life and service of this distinguished 
servant of Christ. He came into the world seventy-nine years 
ago in the “upper chamber’”’ of a hewed log cabin out on the frontier, 
and grew up in the midst of the wild Sioux. After his school 
days, which were spent at Knox College and Chicago Theological 
Seminary, he chose to follow in the footsteps of his missionary 
father, in order that he might prosecute even more extensively the 
work of educating and evangelizing the Sioux nation. 

Surely none but a brave soul could have made such a decision. 
The contrast of the early surroundings of heathenism with that 
of the peaceful, organized society of a Christian community was 
painful. To some it looked like a waste of life for a man who 
had enjoyed a college and seminary course. He knew the burden 
that such depressing surroundings had upon his father’s heart. 
The nation had just been through the throes of a civil war which 
had created unrest among the Indians. The ‘‘Sioux outbreak’’ 
was still fresh in the minds of both Indians and whites. Dr. 
Rigg’s own words reveal the state of his mind at that time: 

“My first serious impression of life was that I was living under 
a great weight of something; and as I began to discern more 
clearly, I found this weight to be the all-surrounding, over-whelm- 
ing presence of heathenism; and all the instincts of my birth and 
all the culture of a Christian home set me at antagonism to it 
at every point. * * * The very air seemed to breathe dangers. 
At times violence stalked abroad unchallenged, and dark, lowering 
faces skulked around. Even in times when we felt no personal 
danger, this incubus of savage life all around weighed on our 
hearts. Thus it was, day and night. Even those hours of twi- 
light, which brood with sweet influences over so many lives, 
bore to us on the evening air only the weird cadences of the heathen 
dance or the chill thrill of the war-whoop.”’ 


In the year 1870 Dr. Riggs put into practice the now accepted 
principle of all missionary propaganda; namely, the training of a 
native teaching force for the masses of the Indian people. The 
“‘Santee Normal Training School’’ was started in that year, under 
the American Missionary Association. Almost fifty years of 
this school’s existence have conclusively proved the excellent 
judgment and far-sightedness of its founder. Not a single gradu- 
ate of the school has returned to the blanket, and, while not as 
many have gone out as teachers as was anticipated, those who 
have become teachers have rendered important service in educat- 
ing their people to appreciate modern standards of living. Such 
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men as Rev. John Eastman, Rev. Joseph Rogers, Rev. John 
Flute, Edgar Rogers, and Rufus Blacksmith were among Dr. 
Riggs’ first pupils. 

Dr. Riggs adapted his educational system to the Indian’s home 
conditions and to his individual bent. Along with a sound 
educational theory, he secured highly trained, Christian teachers 
who cheerfully devoted their whole lives to the uplifting of the 
Indian race. With an inspired missionary motive upon the 
part of every teacher, and with such a leader, Santee became a 
powerful influence for good to the Dakotas and to other tribes 
in the Middle States and the Northwest. 

Dr. Riggs entered the field at a time when many thoughtless 
persons were crying out, ‘‘Exterminate the fiends!’’ To the white 
race he interpreted the noble qualities of the red man so success- 
fully that the latter was accorded a new measure of respect. He 
had so effectually taught the good qualities of the white race as 
found among the best Christian civilization that the Indians who 
came under his tutelage became the faithful friends of the whites. 
In all this he taught by example as well as by precept. As an 
educator he led the red man in the path of industry and culture. 
As an Apostle to the race he led Indians from the warpath into 
Christian communities having native pastors. At this late day 
no one can say how many Indian families have received relief and 
comfort from him when no others dared to risk the blizzards and 
rigorous winters of the Northwest. As husband and father he 
maintained for forty-six years a beautiful Christian home before 
the students. In his school, under his counsel and advice, the 
turning point came in my own life. 

We cannot think of ‘“‘Zitkadan Washtay’’ as dead. He liveth 
to greater endeavor, carrying out God’s continuing purposes. 
He left the world far better than he found it, and the memory of 
his good works is enshrined in the hearts of thousands of red men 
and women who are better and happier because of him. 


ROCKY BOY DEAD 


Great Falls, Mont.—Rocky Boy, chief of the wandering Chip- 
pewa Indians, is dead. The old chief passed away without 
achieving his aim to have a portion of Montana set aside for his 
tribe. When land allottments were made to Indians the Chip- 
pewas were forgotten. Because of his many trips to Washington 
Rocky Boy was known to many prominent men. It is estimated 
that the chief was 80 years old at the time of his death —Butte 
(Mont.) Post. 
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News Notes About Members and Friends 





M. Raymond Harrington recently returned from Arkansas 
where he successfully opened some ancient mounds. Mr. Har- 
rington’s colaborator was Alanson Skinner. Mr. Harrington is an 
explorer and archaeologist of the rarest type; better still he is a 
true friend of the red man. Wherever he has gone on the Ameri- 
can continent he is successful as a bringer of specimen and infor- 
mation. He is attached to the museum of the American Indian 
of New York, founded by George G. Heye. 





Clifford Shongo, a Seneca Indian, is Custodian of the Buffao 
Historical Society and a member of the Buffalo special police. 
He is writing a book on Indian lore. 





Joseph DePorte, an Indian, is the instructor of printing at 
Sherman Institute and edits the school paper. 





Joseph K. Griffis, (Tahan) and his daughter Ruth (Nacoome) 
are touring Arizona and New Mexico. Tahan, who traces his 
ancestry to the Osages, was captured when two years of age by 
the Kiowas who reared him. He is now an expert scholar of 
classic languages and one of the most highly paid speakers on the 
Chautauqua lecture circuit. He never went to any school. 





Mr. and Mrs. Albert C. Gale gave an American Indian Day en- 
tertainment in Albion, Mich. They have been very successful 
in their presentation of the Indian in song and story. The way 
in which they express the poetry and recite the music of the Indian 
is impressive and lends an added charm to the romance of the 
old-time red man. 





Oliver LaMere is a Nebraska dairy inspector. Mr. LaMere, 
who is a Winnebago, is an authority on Winnebago customs and 
has written and lectured for scientific societies. 





Angel Decora Deitz has severed her connection with the Carlisle 
school and has set up a studio of her own in the town of Carlisle. 
The school has lost, thereby, an important member of its teaching 
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staff. Mr. Deitz is the football coach at Washington State 
University, though many Indians thought he should have suc- 
ceeded Coach Warner at Carlisle. Washington State, however, 
was the gainer and her scores last fall proved out the merits of 
“Billy” Deitz. 





Melvin R. Gilmore, formerly Curator of the Nebraska State 
Historical Society, has accepted a similar position at Bismark, 
N.D. Dr.Gilmore is a foremost authority on the native food plants 
of the plains area. He is a staunch friend of the Indian and 
recently showed up the fraud of the moving picture reproduction 
of the Massacre of Wounded Knee. 





Alanson Skinner and Prof. W. K. Moorehead are jointly con- 
ducting an expedition of archaeological research down the Susque- 
hanna river. 





Father Philip Gordon is now stationed in Oklahoma where 
newspaper accounts tell of his success in the mission and lecture 
field. 





Roy G. Stabler, an Omaha, formerly of the Indian Service, re- 
signed his position and has taken up work in ia cia mp. &., 
at nearly double his former salary. 





William J. Kershaw’s poem on the “Indian’s Salute to his 
Country’’ was memorized and recited by thousands of school 
children on American Indian Day. Yet Mr. Kershaw modestly 
writes us, “It is not a poeem—. Why can we not produce a real 
poet?” 





Gen. R. H. Pratt recently met in Pasadena, California, Luther 
Standing Bear, a member of the first class to enter Carlisle. 
They had not met in 33 years. Mr. Standing Bear, who is a 
Sioux, is living in Los Angeles. 





Asa R. Hill, whom members of the Second Conference will 
remember, is now National Secretary of the Six Nations of Can- 
ada, with offices at Ohsweken, Brant Co., Ontario. 


Dr. Charles D. Vail of Geneva, N. Y., is preparing a new edi- 
tion of ‘‘Dehewanis, or The Life of Mary Jameson,” the white 
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captive of the Genesee. Dr. Vail’s notes will add great value to 
this famous story of Indian days when western New York was 
the great frontier. 





Miss Nora F. Seegar has returned to Columbus, Ohio, after a 
lengthy tour among the Indians in the west. She was a guest 
of Mrs. Emma D. Goulette of Shawnee, Okla. 





Rev. William H. Ketcham of the Board of Indian Commissioners 
has issued a comprehensive report on the Flathead and Fort 
Peck Reservations. 





Prof. William C. Mills has recently issued his report describing 
his remarkable excavations in the Tremper mound in Ohio. One 
hundred and forty-nine carved monitor pipes were found, many 
having remarkable effigies of birds and animals. The Indians 
of the Ohio region were remarkable builders and artisans in the 
dim prehistoric past. 





Dr. William H. Holmes, who has written so much on Indian 
subjects, is now about to issue a magnificent work about the 
American Indian. Dr. Holmes’ work on baskets is still the fore- 
most work of its kind. 





Prof. J. N. B. Hewitt of the Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, 
has edited the work of Jeremiah Curtain on ‘‘Seneca Folk Lore.” 





James Murie, a Pawnee writer, is working on a manuscript of 
Pawnee ceremonies to supplement his former work published 
by the American Museum. 





Bertha A. Thompson, a Klamath girl, has been installed as 
superintendent of a California hospital. 





John Saterlee, a Menominee interpreter, appears as joint author 
with Alanson Skinner of a new work on Menominee Folk Lore. 





Paul Radin has contributed a paper on Literary Aspects of 
North American Mythology, published by the Department of 
Mines, Ottawa. 
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With Our Contemporaries 





The ‘‘ Native American,’’ published at the Phoenix Indian School 
Arizona, is one of the most welcome school publications reaching 
our desk. Superintendent John B. Brown deserves great credit 
for the manner in which he handles his school paper. It is a 
model for good paper, neat printing and clean make up. Beyond 
this is the newsy atmosphere of its pages and the fine special 
articles it publishes. The May 27th number which lies open 
before us contains an exceptionally good article on the Pima 
Indians by Estelle Armstrong, known to literary fame on 
other subjects. A lengthy editorial on “‘Our Duty to Our Coun- 
try,”” is a common sense preachment and a fitting address to 
“the native American,’”’ educated in a school where training is 
“Not for school but for life.” 





The Christian Science Monitor, upon which we have commented 
before, continues its interest in presenting Indian articles in a 
clean, helpful way. No American newspaper gives such well 
written and such painstaking accounts of Indian progress. Marked 
copies and clippings from this paper are always welcome and find 
an abiding place in our scrap book of worth while current history. 





The Indian Leader (Haskell) is a newsy sheet with a fine 
monthly number. Frequently it contains articles that would 
be creditable in some of our larger magazines. 





Tributes to a Vanishing Race is a new book published by Mrs. 
Kashleen Woodward and Mrs. Irene C. Beaulieu of Pawhuska, 
Okla. The work is a compilation of the very best articles, liter- 
ary products, poems, and proverbs about the American Indian. 
Many prominent citizens have endorsed this joint work of these 
patriotic Oklahoma women. 





The Red Man (Carlisle) for May contains a splendid article 
on “Is College Education Necessary to Success?” written by 
Lloyd Bruce Mitchell. Other notable articles are “ Allaquippa”’ 
by Dr. Geo. P. Donehoo, ‘‘ Putting the Indian on His Feet,’’ by 
Francis E. Leupp. 
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The Indian Scout, published by the Indian School of Shawnee, 
Okla., is a breezy 12-sheet paper, filled with news and good sug- 
gestions. The editor spares no language in rapping crooks, whis- 
key “‘soakers” and lazy people. 





The Indian School Journal (Chillocco), a magazine that we read 
because it is worth while reading, has something more in the May 
issue to say of the stand of the Society and your Editor on In- 
dian education. We wish that every subscriber might read what 
the School Journal says. Suffice to say, your Editor and his 
colleagues are thought to be misinformed and not to have stated 
the question fairly or consistently.. All honor to School Journal 
and its editor! The men and the magazines we love most are 
those that have the courage to set us straight as they see things, 
and who strive for principles and avoid personalities. We would 
not wonder at all if we both were right and both wrong. We are 
reminded thereby of Kipling’s poem on the Neolithic Age. 





The National Geographic Magazine for May contains two arti- 
cles on the Peruvian wonderland recently discovered in the Andes. 
The prehistoric land of the Incas has long been known as a land 
of strange monuments and buried treasure but archeologists have 
recently found a new wonderland in the form of cities of stone 
and terraced gardens that reach up the mountain slopes and are 
watered by ingenious irrigation ditches. The Peruvian Indians, 
thousands of years ago, were the most expert farmers the world 
has ever known. Prof. Hiram Bingham of Yale, by his discover- 
ies, has shown us an incomparable vision of prehistoric America’s 
conquest of the face of nature and of the soil. The story of 
Machu Picchu, the Peruvian Indian city of the Andean peaks, is 
as fascinating as any we ever read. 

Archeologists and ethnologists are constantly finding new evi- 
dence of the genius of the Red race in early times. In the case 
of Prof. Bingham’s discoveries, genuine contributions have been 
made to human knowledge and to present day human betterment. 
Every discovery will show that the Indians have real contribu- 
tions to make to civilization. 





The Sherman Bulletin in its graduation number has presented 
one of the neatest and best printed school papers that has come 
to our desk. The Riverside school is to be congratulated upon 
its chief printer, Joseph De Porte, and his assistants in the shop. 
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The American Press on Indian Day 
---News About Indians 





May 13th, American Indian Day 


MERICAN Indian Day, which has been set for the second 

Saturday in May, will be observed for the first time this 
year. This recognition of the red men, which representative 
members of the race have long sought, resulted from the last 
meeting of the Society of American Indians and its appeal to 
Congress. 

The attitude of the country toward the Indian has changed, 
he is no longer an enemy, and in the case of many of the tribes 
no longer a charge. He has gone to work, and in portions of the 
West he has acquired great wealth. He has, in fact, been adjust- 
ing himself to the civilization around him, and in thus accepting 
defeat he has won his victory. 

The Indian is more than holding his own; the last census shows 
that there are 17,430 more of him than there were twenty years 
ago. ‘There has been a decrease in the vitality of the full bloods; 
but there has been an increased admixture of white blood, indi- 
cating that the race is being assimilated by civilized America. 
To this fact is due an increased attendance at school, a decreased 
illiteracy, an increase in the number of the self-supporting, and an 
increasing desire for improved homes and sanitary conditions. 

Naturally the bulk of the Indian population lives in the coun- 
try districts q@ villages and a majority of the self-supporting is 
engaged in agricultural pursuits. But there are Indians who have 
become valuable and trusted Government officials and who have 
attained renown as artists, teachers, physicians and lawyers. 
Two members of the Senate, Charles Curtis of Kansas and 
Robert L. Owen of Oklahoma, and several members of the House 
of Representatives, are of Indian descent. The only good Indian 
is no longer the dead Indian. On the contrary, the good Indian 
is much alive and rapidly developing into a good citizen. 

American Indian Day seems an honor that is due the red man 
as the once sole inhabitant of this country and as a dramatic 
figure that has adorned many of our legends and traditions and 
played an interesting and important part in our history. 


—The New York Sun, May 4, 1916. 
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The First Indian Day 


May 13, American Indian Day. For the first time the race 
which roamed the western continent before the white man set 
foot on its shores is being honored with a day which bears that 
race’s name. The event gives occasion for comment as tardy 
national recognition of a people who have to a large extent proved 
their worth. But how well and how comprehensively he 
proved it is a matter about which a great many persons still 
need enlightenment. 

There is yet a widespread tendency to think of the American 
Indian as he used to be, rather than as he now is. Where is the 
small boy who does not picture the Indian as a savage in war 
paint and feathers, ready to sally forth with tomahawk and 
spear to avenge himself upon his foes? Where is the small girl 
who does not avoid reading the Indian stories which so delight her 
brother, and does not feel sorry for other little girls who live on 
prairies where they are liable to an unexpected visit from the 
Indians almost any hour of the day or night? Where is the 
father who does not enjoy getting an Indian costume for his little 
boy and even take pleasure in helping him put up a wigwam in 
the back yard? And where is the mother who does not clap 
her hands over her ears when that same small son and his pals 
chase one another round the house, “yelling like Indians’’? 

In the evening perhaps the family go to the nearest motion 
picture house. The most exciting film is a story of hairbreadth 
escapes from the Indians. There is usually nothing to indicate 
when the events are supposed to have taken place, but the impres- 
sion gained is that they are comparatively recent. The children 
go home and dream the story over again that night to repeat 
its details next day at school or elsewhere. 

Next week the circus comes to town. Flaring posters show in 
advance the “wild West” show which is to be such a prominent 
part of the program, and describe in graphic terms the side show 
in which several Indian families are to be on exhibition. Empha- 
sis is laid on the war dance with which those who pay ten cents 
admission will be regaled. 

In the summer there come those happy days when the family 
go on a picnic to some near-by resort. Among the attractions 
along the main boulevard there is probably an Indian shop. Here 
may be purchased little birchbark canoes, moccasins, bows and 
arrows, and beads of many colors. If the shop is somewhat 
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pretentious it may even offer for sale Navajo blankets and speci- 
mens of basketry and pottery. Perhaps these were made by 
American Indians, but more likely they were not. 

Truth to tell, the modern American Indian is not primarily 
a maker of baskets and pottery and blankets, though there is 
plenty of this still done on some of the reservations; neither 
is he a person who spends his days hunting or wandering about 
in picturesque attire and reserves his evenings for raids on the 
unprotected. Contrary to popular opinion the modern American 
Indian, in the United States, at least, is fast engaging in the pur- 
suits, trades and professions of the whiteman. And it is believed, 
by many of those best acquainted with Indians, that when the 
government shall altogether discontinue its policy of treating the 
red man as a ward and shall allow him to live wherever he chooses, 
the time will soon come when the Indian will attain excellency 
in all those lines where the names of white men now shine. 

It has been predicted that in ten years practically all the In- 
dians in the United States will be self-supporting. Already they 
have achieved a success in stock-raising and in the care of cattle 
which, in the opinion of some, makes it plausible to look upon the 
Indian of the future as the “cattle, horse and sheep king of Amer- 
ica.’’ As farmers they are every year showing more energy and 
resourcefulness, taking up agriculture on a larger scale, eager to 
continue in their role of producers rather than consumers. Gar- 
dens and orchards are flourishing under their care; horticulture 
is attracting many, and they are making a success of it. 

Every year graduates from the many government schools 
are going into business and industry. These young people are 
ambitious and determined to make good. The young men go into 
government positions, into journalism, into engineering. Some 
of them join the navy. The young women become teachers, 
homekeepers, stenographers, nurses and dressmakers. 

The long and short of it is that the American Indian is at 
last coming into his own. He sees light ahead, and is walking 
toward it, at a faster pace than his ancestors ever pursued the 
old Indian trails. At college he is proving that he can win laurels 
in other fields than that of football, where his prowess has long 
been conceded. As a citizen he is bringing into play those char- 
acteristics which made some of his ancestors as faithful friends 
to the colonists as those of their own race. 


Conscious of ever widening opportunity for progress, the 
{ndians have already formed organizations, such as the Society 
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of American Indians, which is holding annual conferences to dis- 
cuss ways in which they may advance more rapidly as individuals 
and as a race. As an example of their desire to have them- 
selves rightly understood and appreciated, it is necessary only to 
repeat the story of the protest they filed in the United States 
capital, a few winters ago, against continued misrepresentation 
of their race in motion pictures. It was at this time that they 
virtually said, ‘‘We do not wish to be known as savages, but we 
wish to be known as we really are.” 

Experience is proving that, in proportion as the Indian is given 
a fair opportunity he measures up to his opportunities, whether 
he dwell on the Pacific coast or the Atlantic, in Arizona, Texas or 
Maine. The mere fact that the second Saturday in May is hence- 
forth to be set aside in his honor will probably affect him little 
one way or the other, for he has started on the road to progress 
anyway, and nothing can turn him back. The greater effect 
will perhaps be upon his white neighbors, to whom the day will 
serve as a reminder of a single fact often overlooked, namely 
that no white person can rightfully call himself a native American. 
In the last analysis, these all are immigrants. 

—The Christian Science Monitor. 





Indian Day at Haskell Institute 


The proclamation setting aside an annual Indian Day was 
read and adopted in the Haskell Auditorium during the conven- 
tion of the Society of American Indians, Friday, October 1, 
1915. In accordance therewith, the students of Haskell In- 
stitute voted to give this Indian Day program, each of the ad- 
vanced grades volunteering one or more numbers. In some of 
the grades, at least, the pupils selected their own representative 
and subject. The program was given in the auditorium Friday 
evening, May 12. 

The junior commercials were represented by a quartette— 
Lillian Kollenbaum, Rose Golsh, Simon Needham and Michael 
Wilkie. The selection in honor of Indian Day was well given. 

David Plumley, of Miss Naff’s seventh B, gave Rev. Sherman 
Coolidge’s proclamation regarding Indian Day most earnestly. 

John Shotnose made his first public appearance and spoke 
creditably. ‘‘The Indian’s Salute to His Country” was his 
subject. He is one of Miss Joyce’s sixth B pupils. 
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“Higher Education for the Indian’’ was the subject selected 
by the ninth B’s. Grace Powless was their representative. 
She has good ideas, which were well expressed. 

The Indian vocal solo by Phyllis Smith, of Miss Schwinley’s 
sixth A, was much enjoyed. 

Mary Wistar, one of Miss Evan’s fifth A pupils, told the legend 
of “Little Scar Face,’’ beautifully. She was dressed in Indian 
garb. 

““Penn’s Success” was given by Francis Pamburn, senior 
commercial, in his usual forceful way. 

The Indian club drill, by pupils from Miss LaFleeta’sand Miss 
Edna Haycraft’s fourth A pupils, was fine, showing careful train- 
ing. The girls looked very patriotic in their blue skirts, white 
blouses and red ribbons. The boys wore blue blouses and blue 
trousers. Those who took part were Lela Shakingbush, Vir- 
ginia Wilkie, Alpha Burns, Maude Collins, Cynthia Williams, 
Pearl Howe, Josephine Smith, Inez Keahko, George Seed, James 
Geboe, Henry Frank, Leslie Bearskin, Henry Roebuck, and 
Bert Wolf. 

When Paul Chilson appears on the stage the girls and boys 
usually think it is time to laugh, but Paul remained composed 
and recited ‘‘The Eagle and the Beaver’’ very well indeed. He 
represented the seventh A divisions. 

“Tya, the Camp-Eater,’’ adapted from one of Zit-kala-sa’s 
Indian tales, was graphically reproduced by serveral of Miss 
Harper’s eight grade girls and boys. The finding of the wood 
child, the feast given by the chieftain when the child received 
the name Chaske, the discovery that the babe was really the 
giant camp-eater in another form, and his death were all por- 
trayed. The actors, who were in Indian costume, were Nellie 
Charloe, Helen Kahdot, Iva Paxton, Clem Robinson, Dreyfus 
Bruner, Volney Kingsley, Emmet McLemore, Sandy Timothy, 
Fred Buoetone, Luther Brace, Lyman Lowrey, Sheridan Meeks, 
Antoine Willmett. 

Luther Clements, ninth A, told of Simon Pokagon, the good 
old Pottawatomi chief, who was so strongly in favor of education 
and the white man’s way, who stood between the white man and 
his own people, and who was so honored at the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition in Chicago, because the land on which Chicago 
stands was once his property. 

The tenth grade chorus sang the song “Queen of the Woods,”’ 
written by Chief Pokagon in honor of his wife, very sweetly. 
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Supt. Wise then spoke of his appreciation of the excellent 
program and of the enthusiasm with which pupils and instructors 
had entered into its preparation and rendition. He said he was 
glad, indeed, that this day had been set aside as Indian Day and 
hoped it would always be observed, and afterwards read Com- 
missioner Sells’ letter regarding the observance of the day, in 
which he said it was not to be a holiday, but rather a day on which 
the principles of thrift and industry should be taught. 

—The Indian Leader. 


American Indian Day Means Citizenship Realized 


The United States will gain one hundred and eighty-six new 
citizens Saturday, May 13th. They are Sioux Indians of Yank- 
ton, S. D. Secretary Lane was on his way there today as the 
personal representative of the ““Great White Father’’—the presi- 
dent of the United States—to conduct the ceremonies. Inci- 
dentally he will present the Indians with patents to their alloted 
lands. 

The presentation will mark the first real step in Secretary Lane’s 
policy of giving all competent Indians full control of their indi- 
vidual affairs, and placing them upon the same legal standing as 
all other American citizens. 

A feature of the ceremonies will be the presentation by Secre- 
tary Lane to each Indian of a leather purse, a small American 
flag and a golden-colored badge bearing the inscription “A citi- 
zen of the United States.”” He will then greet each Indian by 
his ‘“‘white’’ name and the ceremonies will be ended. 


Successful Graduates 


A recent number of the Prairie DeChien (Wisconsin) Courier 
contains the following notice in regard to a graduate of 1888: 
‘‘Richard Powless, a native of the Oneida Reserwation, has been 
appointed by the county board to the office of county surveyor 
of Outagamie County to succeed the late C. H. Gillett, deceased. 
Mr. Powless is a full blood Oneida. He was educated at the 
Hampton School and is entirely competent for the duties of the 
office to which he is appointed. He is at present the assessor 
of the town of Oneida.”’ 
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Lillian Selkirk, a Chippewa from the White Earth reservation, 
who after leaving Hampton took a course in the Philadelphia 
Hospital, has now been appointed nurse in the Government 
School at Popular, Montana. —Southern Worker. 


Chief Moty Tiger of the Creek Nation 


It affords us great pleasure to present a picture of Chief Moty 
Tiger, the present Chief of the Creek Nation, says Indian Edu- 
cation of Bacone, Okla. He has served his people in almost every 
office of honor and trust within the gift of the tribe, and with 
such distinction that they still delight to honor him with the 
highest office within the gift of the Creek Nation. He has made 
more than a score of trips to Washington in the interests of his 
people, and their interests have always been his most precious 
heritage. 

He was born about seventy-nine years ago. One of his parents 
had a strain of white blood, but the family was always identified 
with the full blood Indians. The Chief as a youth had little 
opportunity of education in school, though he made the best of 
the opportunities he had. 

Among the youth of his day he was considered an athlete, 
he was very fond of, and a skilful player in their National game 
of ball. He enlisted in the Confederate Army and served as 
sergeant during the war. Since the close of that war he has 
been a lover and promoter of peace. He is a member of the 
Methodist Church, by which Church he was set apart to the 
gospel ministry some years ago, he is a good citizen, a zealous 
Christian, and an earnest preacher. 

Two of his sons were educated in Bacone College, four of his 
grandchildren have also attended this school. Miss Ada Tiger 
won the highest honors in English in her Junior year. She gradu- 
ated in 1915. Miss Ida Tiger, another granddaughter, is a mem- 
ber of the class of 1916. She also won scholarship honors in her 
Junior year. A grandson of the Chief is also a student in Bacone 
at this time. 

Bacone College has never had a more consistent patron or a 
truer friend than Chief Moty Tiger. We are, therefore, delighted 
to give him this place of honor. 
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American Indian day, set for the second Saturday in May of 
each year, is about to be observed in the United States for the 
first time. Since there were days for almost everything else, or 
in honor of almost everything else, it occurred to many that it 
might not be altogether out of the way to remember the race 
that was in possession of America before the white men came. 
The Indian population of the United States has been increasing 
in recent years. It is put down at 333,124 in 1914 as against 
256,127 in 1880. Of equal interest and importance is the fact 
that Indians are rapidly emerging from the reservations and get- 
ting into the useful arts and professions. They will get into poli- 
tics in due time, and then their Day will receive greater attention 
in the big cities than is likely to be bestowed upon it next week. 


How many have been prepared for the statement recently 
made by the National Geographic Society of Washington, that 
there are more Indians today within the territory originally com- 
prising Mexico than ever existed at any time in all the rest of the 
western hemisphere combined? Of the 15,000,000 inhabitants of 
Mexico fully 38 per cent, it is held, are Indians, while 43 per cent 
are of mixed blood. In round figures, there are 6,000,000 Indians 
in Mexico, many of whom are descendants of the Aztecs. The 
latter are frequently of a most advanced type, and from them 
have sprung some very able men, as, for instance, Juarez and 
Diaz. Altogether, however, the degrees of civilization are various. 
Authorities have it that in Mexico at the present time the Indian 
population may be divided into 14 families, and 132 tribes 
with 51 languages and 69 dialects.—Christian Science Monitor. 


An Extract on Government Ownership 


We, also, should learn. Here is the interesting point: In 
trying to show the Indians how to do it we can learn to do it a 
great deal better ourselves. A study of the operations of the 
Indian Bureau yields a great many suggestions as to the fine 
things we could do for ourselves, if we could only find a way to 
set up in New York City, Oskaloosa and Cripple Creek a govern- 
ment as intelligent and as enthusiastic for progress as the Indian 
Bureau is. 
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Of course, we in New York—or in any other American town— 
would not care to have Judge Sells and his deputies boss us around. 
Still we are bound in honesty to face the following proposition: 
If we are dealing squarely in selecting men out of our own number 
to impose the natural laws of industry, commerce, communication, 
transportation, and so on, upon the Indians, why don’t we do 
the same for ourselves? 

An Indian child is taught how to raise corn and cotton, how 
to ride and swim and how to build a shack. Why should not 
white children be taught these things? 

An honest Indian can borrow six hundred dollars from the 
Great White Chief to stock his farm and set himself up at house- 
keeping. Why is the White Chief less considerate of his own 
sons? 

Are we civilized? The Indian is protected from landsharks 
and stockjobbers. Why should not the rest of us be protected? 

The Indian understands that in the nature of things a highway 
or a water-course is a public affair. Why can’t everybody in 
the United States be made to understand that? 

What ts civilization, anyhow? We are trying to give it to the 
Indians, but have we got it ourselves? Certainly we can have no 
very strong hold on it until we have grasped the idea that there 
are natural laws of social wellbeing, laws that we neither made 
nor can unmake, and that liberty and democracy consist in obey- 
ing these laws—even in being compelled to obey them. 

We do no violence to our democratic faith in imposing these 
laws upon the Indians—anybody that is able to do it has a right 
to impose them upon anybody else. The trouble with us is that 
we do not sufficiently understand them or respect them. 

Charles Ferguson in the N. Y. Evening Journal. 


Paper Read at Nebraska Historical Society by Oliver LaMere 


Since I have taken the “‘war-bundle”’ as a subject I feel it very 
appropriate to call attention to the assistance which the Winne- 
bago tribe rendered to our nation during the civil war, in that 
ninety of its young men enlisted in the union army, as scouts, and 
did valiant service. Of these ninety scouts only six are now 
living. They are James Noble, Thomas Clay, James Bird, John 
Pottawatomie and William Hensley, who are residing on the 
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Winnebago reservation in Thurston county, and Bright Feather, 
who lives with tribal friends in Wisconsin. Six of the Winne- 
bagoes saw service in the Spanish-American War. In view of 
this splendid loyalty of our tribe to the nation in its hours of peril 
there is a touch of humor in the so-called ‘“‘ Wanamaker expedition”’ 
to our people in the summer of 1913, the purpose of which was to 
have the red men swear allegiance to the stars and stripes. 
—Omaha World Herald. 


Successful Indians in New York 


The Iroquois are natural mechanics. There are many skilled 
machinists and telegraph operators of Iroquois blood. One 
Tuscarora is foreman of a large printing plant in Iowa and gen- 
eral secretary of the State typographical union. An Onondaga 
is chief engineer of the battleship New York. One of the finest 
types of the race is an expert motor assembler. 

From the time the Iroquois raised their lodge poles in the 
primeval forest they have loved to build. Excellent carpenters 
are found on all reservations. A few are skilled in wood carving 
and decorative work. One Seneca has helped to build some of 
the homes on Fifth Avenue and the white house at Washington. 
He is Albert Parker, a structural engineer. 

A Tuscarora has become an international figure, J. N. B. 
Hewitt of the Smithsonian Institution, known the world over for 
scientific research. Another Tuscarora is a Princeton graduate 
and manager of a large Buffalo firm and has been president of the 
Buffalo Princeton Club. The same reservation gave birth to a 
leading physician of Erie, Pa., Dr. Philip Johnson, who, when he 
graduated at Cleveland University of Medicine, was president 
of his class. 

Several young Indian women have become capable nurses. 
Miss Minnie Williams has been superintendent of one of the 
Philadelphia hospitals. The Iroquois reservations have bred 
several good teachers. One young woman has distinguished 
herself in the arts and crafts—Nellie Patterson Gansworth, who 
won a scholarship at the Philadelphia Museum and School of 
Industrial Arts. A Mohawk girl, the granddaughter of Chief 
Running Deer, has achieved European fame in the art of dancing. 
Miss Deer has appeared before the royal families of Bavaria, 
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Norway, Saxony, Denmark, and Russia and has received several 
medals bearing royalarms. Last summer she became the Countess 
Krasicka of Poland. Immediately after her marriage she sailed 
with her father and mother for America and her husband went to 
the front in the army of the Czar. 

Another Mohawk, Oskenonton, is studying grand opera in 
this city. From the time the Indian hung on a tree in his papoose 
cradle, rocked by the wind and sung to by the birds, his ear has 
been trained to catch nature melodies and rhythms. There are 
a number of musicians among them. 

The American Concert Band is composed of Indians and the 
conductor is David Russell Hill, an Onondaga. For two years 
this band toured the leading cities of Germany, Austria and 
France, and it has won several gold medals in tournaments held 
in this country. 

One or two Iroquois have distinguished themselves as lawyers, 
several as athletes. Many are applying intelligent labor to the 
soil. A few are so successful that they ride in automobiles and 
employ a number of white men on their fruit and dairy farms. 
One Seneca Indian has his fine dairy farm stocked with Holstein 
blooded cattle. —Mabel Powers in the N. Y. Sun. 


New York Archaeologists form Association 


The first step in the formation of the New York State Archaeo- 
logical Society was taken in Rochester last night at the home of 
Alvin H. Dewey, general manager of the Rochester and Lake 
Ontario Water Company. Arthur C. Parker, of Albany, state 
archaeologist, was at the conference which included several of the 
best known archaeologists in this section of the country. As a 
preliminary to the state organization soon to be formed, Morgan 
Chapter No. 1 of the New York State Archaeological Society was 
organized. Its membership will include archaeologists from this 
city and adjacent territory, but not infringing on the natural ter- 
ritory of Buffalo, Syracuse or other cities in which chapters are 
soon to be organized. 

Mr. Parker came to Rochester yesterday by special invitation 
of E. Gordon Lee of the Lawyers Co-operative Publishing Com- 
pany, whose guest he is while in the city. In explaining the pur- 
pose of the society, Mr, Parker said: “‘In organizing a state arch- 
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aeological society we are following the example of Wisconsin and 
Ohio. Just why such a society has not been formed here years 
ago is perhaps hard to explain. However, the time seems oppor- 
tune for launching it. 

“The material cultures of the prehistoric inhabitants of New 
York state are among the more interesting to be found anywhere, 
New York geographically is distinctive in its aboriginal remains. 
Here are to be found the remains of the occupation of the Esqui- 
maux, who through this very territory that we occupy tonight 
apparently followed the retreating ice gap of the glacial period 
north to their present habitat. The artifacts of bone and stone 
that remain tell in a disconnected way the story of their occupa- 
tion of what many thousands of years later was to be designated 
by another race as New York State. 

“Again over this same territory are found other relics—dif- 
ferent in workmanship and to some extent designed for different 
purposes. They are the remains of the Algonquin occupation, 
which extending over a period of several hundred years left its 
mark and vanished. Then there are the pre-Iroquoian and the 
Iroquoian remains bringing the student down to the very dawn 
of the historic Indian as found by the early settlers of Central 
New York under the name of the Five Nations. 


‘All these strange people flitted across the arena which we now 
occupy, left their marks, disappeared. It is with these marks 
that have been left that the archaeologis tof today is chiefly con- 
cerned. These marks or remains found the shape of mounds, 
fortified strongholds, graves, ash heaps and isolated relics 
of whatever material are naturally scattered over wide areas. 
Every one, so to speak, is a leaf in the archaeological history of 
New York State. It is then to the arrangement of these leaves 
in their successive order so that they tell a consecutive story that 
the New York State Archaeological Society is to address itself.” 

—Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 


To Help Indians 


Members of the Lewis H. Morgan Chapter of the New York 
State Archaeological Association observed American Indian Day 
at their last indoor meeting of the season at the home of Alvin 
H. Dewey at 50 Harper street, last evening. Governor Whitman’s 
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proclamation of the statewide observance of Indian Day, in which 
he asked the co-operation of individuals and organizations in 
meeting the present and future requirements of the Indian, was 
indorsed by the chapter. Telegrams were sent to President 
Sherman Coolidge of the Society of American Indians and to 
Arthur C. Parker, State Archaeologist, an honorary member of the 
Morgan Chapter, pledging the support of the chapter, which 
embraces a membership from six western New York counties, 
including Monroe, to support the uplift work among the Indians. 
E. Gordon Lee, secretary of the chapter and acting secretary 
of the state association, reported on the Indian Day exercises at 
Seneca Park, yesterday afternoon in connection with the annual 
May Day celebration, under the direction of Col. Samuel P. 
Moulthrop. The chapter will co-operate with Colonel Moulthrop 
and public school authorities in promoting a wider knowledge 
of the Indian and prehistoric peoples among school children. 
—Rochester Post Express. 





Abolish the Bureau—When? 


By all means, let us get rid of the Indian Bureau as soon as 
that can be done without inviting too heavy a risk of damage 
of the helpless people over whom it exercises guardianship. Let 
us put the Indian upon his feet and cut the leading-strings as fast 
as practicable. But the present process for accomplishing these 
ends, though it may take considerably longer, is far safer in the 
main than the ultra-expeditious methods provided in the bills 
at which we have just been glancing. There is no way of proving 
the pudding that equals the eating of it; and the most conclusive 
means of showing what such legislation would mean would be to 
make the experiment. The trouble with that lies, however, 
in our inability to retrieve the blunder after it is once made. Most 
of us will agree that, in order to train a backward child to walk 
alone, it is neither necessary nor prudent to set is down in the 
midst of a highway teeming with automobiles, and leave it there 
to shift for itself. —Francis E. Leupp, N. Y. Evening Post. 





The Indian Industrial League. Has Plans to Help Navajo Rug 
Industry. 


It is a well known fact, well understood by Indian workers, 
that the wools of the Navajo people have generally never been 
thoroughly scoured, and the dyes bought from the Indian traders 
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and used by them have not been satisfactory, either in respect to 
their permanence or the cost to the Indians. About twelve years 
ago the League, through the help of chemical professors of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and certain German chem- 
ists employed by the Farbenfabriken Co., secured aniline dyes 
to cover the range of colors used by the Indians for the past 
twenty-five years. These dyes were thoroughly tested and proved 
by dyeing well scoured loose wools, and also warp and wool in 
the skein, and at several places in New Mexico these wools and 
dyes and the mordant used in setting the dyes, were very success- 
fully used. The traders’ dyes previously and now used by the 
Navajo Indian weavers are not properly mordanted and are 
seldom ‘‘fast to light.’”’ The League, with the assistance of the 
chemists named, found aniline colors of every necessary shade 
except indigo. The indigo used in our experiments was the 
vegetable indigo of the far East, and was 98 percent pure. In 
the preparation of this dye for work on wool, 2 per cent was lost in 
changing it from a paste to a powder. Some people still believe 
that the Navajo weavers have had vegetable dyes up to the pres- 
ent time, but it is a positive fact that they have not had pure 
vegetable dyes for many years. Up to this time we have had to 
rely upon certain Indian traders in the Southwest to assist us in 
producing rugs and blankets when the League formulas were used 
in Arizona and New Mexico. ‘The Indian Industries League has 
for the past ten years been obliged, to get the best results, to buy 
Navajo wool and ship it to Boston, scour it, spin it and dye it 
in the skein, and then send it back to New Mexico to be woven, 
and then ship the finished product to the East, thus adding largely 
to the expense by reason of freight charges on nearly 3,000 miles 
carriage three times before the finished work was put into the 
hands of the buyers. 


After several years’ efforts to get the Indian Bureau to assist 
in putting this great industry on a business basis, the present 
Indian Commissioner, the Hon. Cato Sells, and Assistant Commis- 
sioner Merritt have taken up the matter jointly with the League, 
and the Indian Bureau has agreed on a tentative plan whereby 
plants will be established by the Government at two Indian 
schools, one at Shiprock, New Mexico, and the other at Ft. De- 
fiance, Arizona; and it will put these plants in working condition 
to instruct certain Indian teachers and older Indian pupils how 
to scour and dye the Indian wools in a thoroughly scientific way. 
It is arranged that the President of this Society will be sent out 
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as a special commissioner and that instruction will be given under 
his direct supervision at the two points named. The Depart- 
ment, also pays for the services of a practical dyer and this work 
will be done during a period of about two months as soon as the 
aniline dyes can again be procured from Germany or by manu- 
facture in plants now being established in the United States. 
The Government will pay the entire cost of setting up these two 
plants, instruction of teachers, etc., as stated. There being no 
United States law or rule of the Indian Commissioner’s Office 
which will permit Government funds to be used for the purchase 
of goods manufactured by the Indians, the Indian Industries 
League will be obliged to finance the sale of such blankets as they 
are able to buy and wish to sell in the East, so that the Indian 
weavers may receive spot cash when the blankets are brought to 
the agencies named. 


It is therefore necessary that the League should raise from $1,- 
000 to $2,000 to be used in buying blankets before they can be 
put upon the Eastern markets and certain cities in the West. 
Many letters have been written to friends of the Indians for con- 
tributions toward this fund. Certain sums have already been 
sent to the Treasurer of the League, and are now on deposit, and 
certain pledges have been made for liberal contributions to be 
sent when the arrangements are all made to enable the Indian 
women to produce blankets made in this improved manner. 

We invite all members of this Society and other friends of the 
Indians to contribute now, or send pledges for such sums as they 
are able to offer, to be called for when the dyes can be secured for the 
purposes named above. 

It was hoped that this work could have been begun during the 
past year, but it is now probable that we shall be delayed until the 
fall of the present year, at which time it is hoped that we can get 
the dyes needed. When these blankets are produced under this 
arrangement and the League has paid cash for them on delivery 
at the agencies, they will then offer them for sale at one large 
dry-goods or carpet house only, in several of the largest cities of 
the United States, at prices to be fixed by the League. They will 
be sold on commission account at a small discount, which we 
think will satisfy these large houses. These firms will be at 
no risk in handling the goods, for they will have the exclusive 
sale in their own city and will pay only for such blankets as they 
sell and we feel quite sure that certain of them will be willing to 
do the work on a philanthropic basis. 
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Payments will be made the first of each month for the sales of 
the previous month. 

It is expected that these rugs will bear a seal, stating that they 
are made of clean wool and that the colors are fast dyes, and each 
blanket will bear the name of the weaver, and what has perhaps 
seldom if ever happened to a Navajo weaver, it is hoped that she 
will get in addition to the fair price paid her on delivery of her 
work, an additional dividend on at least certain rugs which the 
Indian Industries League as selling agents will be able to dispose 
of in this way. 

It is a pleasure to state to the loyal members of the Indian In- 
dustries League who have so generously supported its work 
since its incorporation in 1898, that this very important work 
which it has long been anxious to do is now apparently past its 
experimental stage and will shortly be an assured fact. It is 
considered by the Executive Committee of the League that, in 
addition to its ordinary work in aid of the industries of the North 
American Indians which has not ceased in any year since its incor- 
poration, that it is now in its eighteenth year about to enter upon 
the most important work since it was organized. 

When the exhibit is made at the two Indian Schools some rep- 
resentative Indian traders who are large buyers of Navajo blankets 
will be invited to inspect the work, and the League will later offer 
to Indian traders dyes and mordants at reasonable rates and in 
this way will enlarge the industrial work and make it possible to 
raise the standard and increase the output of the Navajo weavers. 


The Indian Problem One of Individuals, Says Secretary Lane 


“The function which this Government is performing for these 
Indians is to care for their personal welfare, supervise their busi- 
ness affairs, improve their property, hold their moneys, give 
education to their children, care for their sick, protect them from 
their enemies, and insure them against starvation. This surely 
is doing much for a people who are richer on the average than 
the majority of our own people. And, we ask, must this govern- 
mental activity persist? Must this burden always rest upon the 
people of this country? Is it for the benefit of the Indian himself 
that it should continue? 

“There are those who say that it should not last a single day. 
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The American conscience, however, our sense of justice, our 
traditions, in fact, will not permit the adoption of a drastic course 
that would cast the Indian upon a world for which is he ill pre- 
pared. Yet I am of the opinion that it would be better, far 
better, to sever all ties between the Indian and the Government, 
give every man his own and let him go his way to success or de- 
struction, rather than keep alive in the Indian the belief that he 
is to remain a ward of the Government. The advocates of the 
sink or swim policy may be reckless. The advocates of the alm- 
house policy are surely doing harm. 

“Ts there, then no way out? Must we go blunderingly on with- 
out goal and without policy? 


His Chance 


“The way out is gradually and wisely to put the Indian out. 
Our goal is the free Indian. The orphan-asylum idea must be 
killed in the mind of Indian and white man. The Indians should 
know that he is upon the road to enjoy or suffer full capacity. He 
is to have his opportunity as a “forward-looking man.” This is 
not my dictum, for the Government has been feeling its way 
toward this policy for nearly 40 years. This is the rationale of 
our later congressional policy, of the liberality of Congress toward 
the education of the Indian, of the allotment system, of limita- 
tions fixed upon disposition of property. If the course of Congress 
means aught it means that the Indian shall not become a fixture 
as a ward. 

“It is the judgment of those who know the Indian best, and 
it is my conclusion after as intimate a study as practicable of his 
nature and needs, that we should henceforth make a positive and 
systematic effort to cast the full burden of independence and re- 
sponsibility upon an increasing number of the Indians of all 
tribes. 

“TI find that there is a statute which significantly empowers 
the Secretary of the Interior to do this in individual cases. That 
authority is adequate. And as soon as the machinery of adminis- 
tration can be set in motion I intend to use such authority. 

“If year by year a few from each of the tribes can be made to 
stand altogether upon their own feet, we will be adding to the dig- 
nity of the Indian race and to their value as citizens. To be 
master of himself, to be given his chance—this is the Indian’s 
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right when he has proven himself. And all that we should do is 
to help him to make ready for that day of selfownership.”’ 
—Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior. 


Indian Pupils in Public Schools. Commissioner Merrit’s Letter 
to Superintendents 


The Indian Appropriation Act for the fiscal year 1917 has pro- 
vided that $200,000 may be used for payment of tuition of In- 
dian children in public schools. I wish to imoress upon you that 
it is of the utmost importance to take immediate steps to place 
in the public schools all Indian children to whom such schools 
are accessible and who are not debarred therefrom for good and 
sufficient reasons. 

In some sections of the country public schools are not available, 
but in a great many others, especially the more closely settled 
localities, public schools are available and there appears to be 
a growing spirit of acceptance and co-operation on the part of 
the State school authorities. The money appropriated is inten- 
ded to reimburse the public schools for the cost of educating 
Indian children in all cases where such children or their families 
do not contribute by the payment of taxes toward the public 
school revenues. On the other hand it should not be under- 
stood to intend payments in cases where pupils or their parents 
are citizens of the State and owners of taxable real property within 
the school district. The latter class are as much entitled to school- 
ing at the hands of the State as are white citizens and on the same 
terms. 

I wish you to make an immediate canvass of your district and 
report how many Indian children can so attend the public schools 
and submit your report with full information and data to the 
Office not later than June 15. Application blanks will be sent 
immediately on receipt of your reports. Because moneys were 
not available during the current year it has been unfortunately 
necessary to deny contracts with some school districts which had 
applied therefor and in some cases partial information, at least, 
is with the Office as to school districts desiring contracts. 

It is essential that all the cases where contracts for tuition should 
be made receive attention and that such contracts be entered into 
for the fiscal year 1917. 








The Open Forum 





American Indian Day Approved 


To the Editor: 

I am glad to learn that largely through your efforts the Society 
of American Indians is to celebrate annually hereafter an Ameri- 
can Indian Day. Such a day is pre-eminently worthy of being 
observed. ‘There are people of the United States, of Canada and 
of Mexico settled in North America, just as there are New Yorkers, 
and Californians settled in the United States, but there is only 
one aboriginal American race, and that distinction belongs to 
the Indian. Of this he may well be proud. Do not the descend- 
ants of Pocahontas point with pride to her to the neglect of Rolfe? 
If the Indian will persist in the observation of this day, it will not 
be long before an interest will be aroused in his being, past and 
present, that will not down, and then the youth of our country 
will break from conventional instruction to seek a knowledge 
which cannot be denied, but which our histories now obscure. 
Their eyes shall be opened, judgments reversed and prejudices 
scattered to the winds. It will repay anyone to get down to the 
earliest coming of the whites, to read the journals of Columbus 
and the relations of Las Casas as a beginning, if he desires to ob- 
tain a clear appreciation of the distinctive characteristics of the 
Indian. 

To study these characteristics of the Red Race by commencing 
at the present time, and retracing the recorded history of the 
various tribes to the period of the first coming of the whites is to 
wander in a maze, from which the student shall emerge, if he emerge 
at all, without any accurate information on which to base sound 
judgment. Most all history is mostly false, and tradition cannot 
be relied upon. History is colored by the racial and religious 
prejudices of the writer, while tradition is enlarged and distorted 
by every succeeding generation. To obtain a clear concept of 
the Indian character, and to understand the exact relationship 
which has existed between the red man and the white, it is neces- 
sary to revert to and to closely study the diaries, journals, log- 
books, letters and records of all those who first came to our shores. 


It is through a perusal from such source, the same from which the 
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historian derives his information, that I have come to the con- 
clusion that before the coming of the whites, the North American 
Indian had grasped the truest idea and meaning of human life 
that has ever been attained by any other race whatsoever. He 
recognized and lived up to certain fixed principles that it has taken 
civilization centuries to formulate as doctrines, and which have 
been incorporated into various religious creeds, creeds which be- 
because of superstitious embellishment have little force in our 
day and generation. His wide association with nature brought 
the aborigine into close rapport with the influences of sublime 
control that led him, clothed in manly virtue if otherwise meanly 
clad, to a moral height of altruistic existence, which to other 
peoples has appeared only as the fabrication of a vision. 

If Spain, France, England and the Netherlands were representa- 
tive Christian nations how unutterably poor their ideals as mani- 
fested in their actions when contrasted with the conduct and 
character of the aboriginal inhabitants of North America during 
the first half century of their contact. Civilization’s benefits 
are largely physical, and its educational development a delight- 
ful excursion into the vast domain of intellectual acquirement 
and pedantic ratiocination, all of which would be proper enough 
and even admirable were the fundamental virtues of truth and 
integrity adhered to in the least, and not entirely disregarded; 
its penalities are many and eventuate in an estrangement from 
the Great Spirit by an increasing, and ever increasing distance. 
What a glorious triumph it would be if the Red Race, adapting 
itself to the conditions imposed upon it by forces beyond its 
control, should by the cultivation of its inherent and characteristic 
qualities again ascend to that height from which it has been dragged 
and standing there in moral majesty, beckon to its white brothers 
and point out the way for them to the only conceivable reasonable 
immortality. Such a destiny may be written in the hidden book 
of the coming years, but never if the Red man abandons the 
faith of his fathers for that of those whose fathers designedly, 
treacherously and often sanctimoniously despoiled his race. 
This Saguoaha understood perfectly. If the simple, sincere and 
grateful worship of the Great Spirit can be preserved in its primi- 
tive purity, perhaps, in time to come all peoples may be brought 
to realize that alone through truth and unselfish love, mankind 
shall attain to that peace and happiness now denied the nations 
of the world. Yours truly, 

Gro. H. THACHER. 











